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A Better City 


The Great Opportunity Now Before San Francisco 


BY EDWIN 


Forty on the Reconstruction of 

San Francisco and of the Sub- 
Committees on Street Widening and 
Water Supply, I have been asked by the 
Overland Monthly to contribute an ar- 
ticle on the rebuilding of the city. 

That San Francisco will be re-built, 
and that quickly, has been a foregone 
conclusion ever since the fire, and is 
daily becoming more apparent. The task 
is an immense one, and its difficulties 
should not be underestimated. A _por- 
tion of the residence section and the en- 
tire business section were destroyed, and 
no one who has not seen the city since 
the fire can realize the severity of the 
damage. Notwithstanding the extent of 
the calamity, reconstruction will pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

Two causes insure the quick renewal 
of San Francisco, its importance to the 
rest of the country, and the strong belief 
of its inhabitants in its growth and suc- 
cess. It is the chief city of the Pacific 
Coast—the greatest port, the greatest 
railroad center and the financial center 
of all industries, mining, agricultural and 
stock raising. While immensely less im- 
portant than New York City, its relative 
importance on the Pacific Coast is 
greater than that of New York on the 
Atlantle. The acquisition of Hawaii 
and the Philippines by the United States 
greatly increased the importance of San 
Francisco to the country at large, and 
with the completion of the Panama 
Canal, a few years hence, its national im- 
portance will be still further increased. 
The importance of San Francisco be- 
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ing national, as well as local, a consider- 
able portion of its financial interests are 
controlled in the far East. These inter- 
ests are in the aggregate very large, and 
include much improved real estate, and 
also many transportation companies, 
both land and water, and transcontinental 
and local svstems. Even had the con- 
sequences of the earthquake been far 
more serious than they are, these Eastern 
investors have such large interests already 
involved that they would still have in- 
creased their outlay to restore their 
property to use. However, the prospects 
on this coast are very bright, and Kast- 
ern financiers are not forced to the 
choice of taking great risks by further 
investments or of losing those already 
made. 

San Francisco will be rebuilt because 
the commerce and the financial interests 
of the country cannot afford to do with- 
out it. Its people have the courage and 
the energy necessary to rebuild it, and 
will be aided in their efforts by the sym- 
pathy of the nation. Only one thing can 
prevent a speedy restoration—a general 
financial depression throughout the coun- 
try—and of this there is no present prob- 
ability. 

While San Francisco will be rebuilt 
and outside interests will aid local inter- 
ests to do. so, the decision of how it will 
be rebuilt, of the quality of the rebuilt 
city, rests entirely with its inhabitants. 
In a large way, and looking some years 
into the future. the fire will be found to 
have been a benefit to the city instead of 
an injurv. To one who has lived in New 
York and Chicago, the principal streets 
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of San Francisco had not yet acquired the 
marks of a great city, and the height and 
character of most of its buildings were 
far behind Eastern standards. ‘The fire 
has removed in three days hundreds of 
poor buildings which would otherwise 
have been replaced by modern buildings 
only very slowly, and building ordinances 
and fire limits make it impossible that 
the burned district be rebuilt . without 
a great and general improvement. There- 
fore, in quality of buildings, the new San 
Francisco cannot choose but be a better 
city than the old, and the only choice is, 
whether it shall be as little better as the 
building and fire ordinances will permit, 
or as much better as it can practicably 
be made. 

In alluding to the destruction of San 
Francisco, fire only has been mentioned. 
It is well recognized that the earthquake 
did but little damage to San Francisco, 
except to start the fire, and also to so 
cripple the water system as to destroy its 
usefulness for fire protection. If water 
had been available in usual quantities, 
while the fire would still have been a bad 
ore, no such great conflagration would 
have occurred. 


At some portions of the territory af- 
fected by the earthquake, considerable 
damage was done to buildings, notably 
at Stanford University and at Santa 
Rosa. The damage at Stanford is chiefly 
of interest because it was due to the 
earthquake alone, no fire having ensued. 
Some persons claim that the buildings 
were injured because of the great 
severity of the shock, while the truth 
(well recognized by most architects and 
engineers) is that the damage is charge- 
able rather to poor design and construc- 
tion. In only a few instances were well- 
designed and well-constructed buildings 
of any form of construction—wood, brick, 
concrete or steel—seriously damaged by 
the earthquake. 

Since buildings were actually ruined, 
what caused their ruin may seem at first 
thought an academic question only. This, 
however, is not the case, and it is of great 
practical importance to determine the 
cause of such failures. If they were due 
to a convulsion of nature so severe that 
human constructions were unable to cope 
with it, then it is of little use to con- 
sider the rebuilding of San Francisco, 
for such earthquakes may again occur— 








Looking from Fillmore street and Broadway. 
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though probably not in many years with 
such severity, as the recent one must have 
relieved the tension which had been ac- 
cumulating at the fault line for years 
past. Buildings did not, however, fail 
because of an irresistible shock, but be- 
cause of defects which can be and should 
be remedied in the reconstruction. Hence 
the rebuilt city can be made safer against 
the recurrence of such a shock, and re- 
building cannot be regarded as foolhardy 
or as a dangerous risk to investors. No 
greater mistake can be made than to ex- 
cuse the failures of structures by the 
severity of the shock. It is known that 
fire can be effectively guarded against by 
proper methods of protection. The great 
lesson of the earthquake is that the 
creat weaknesses which were thus shown 
to exist in buildings and in the water 
svstem are such as can be and must be 
excluded in the future; and that it is 
practicable to so rebuild the city that it 
will be safe, in a very great degree, from 
the effects of future earthquakes and the 
risks of future fires. 

The buildings of the new San Fran- 
cisco cannot fail to be better than those 
of the old. The public utilities of the 











the streets, the street 
railways, the sewers, and the water and 
lighting systems—will be only as much 
better as the people of San Francisco ear- 


new city, howev>r 





nestly desire. It is in regard to the im- 
provement of these vublic utilities that 
the people should be aroused and made 
to realize both their present great op- 
portunity and that the maximum: practi- 
cable degree of improvement is’ advis- 
able. Should advantage not be taken of 
this opportunity, San Francisco will feel 
the harmful effects of her neglect for a 
hundred years to come—or until the time 
when, at great expense, she repairs her 
error. 

The chief objections made to improv- 
ing the street system of San Francisco 
are the great cost of such improvement¢ 
and the impoverished condition of the 
city since the fire. It is said that the 
streets have always been sufficient for 
practical needs, and hence that the advo- 
cates of improvement are impractical and 
mere seekers after beauty. This view is 
a false and narrow one, however, and the 
most earnest advocates of improvement 
are among engineers and business men, 
whose purposes are necessarily utilitarian. 
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As to the cost of such improvements and 
the present poverty of the city, such men 
know that (whatever difficulties) the ac- 
tion which the city can least afford to 
take is to shirk these improvements, and 
that any present savings thus made will 
result in greater and continuing losses in 
the near and the far future. 

The street improvements needed come 
under three heads—a widening of some 
of the streets to afford fire-breaks, some 
new diagonal streets to give more direct 
traffic communication between different 
parts of the city, and an avoidance of 
some of the steep grades by winding 
streets. The. widened streets will also 
necessarily help traffic, and the diagonal 
and the winding streets will serve as fire- 
breaks, but the essential purposes are as 
given. That wide streets are an import- 
ant element in fire protection is well 
recognized by insurance experts. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
their report on San Francisco, issued only 
last October, advise 

“That prompt measures be taken to 
relieve hazardous conditions in narrow 
streets by widening the streets * * * ” 

The report also states that 


“San Francisco has violated all un- 
derwriting traditions and precedent by 
not burning up. That it has not done so 
is largely due to the vigilance of the fire 
department, which cannot be relied upon 
indefinitely to stave off the inevitable.” 

The termination of the San Francisco 
fire in itself affords most convincing proof 
of the value of wide streets as fire-bar- 
riers. Without other effective means to 
control it, the fire was finally stopped by 
Van Ness avenue, one of the few wide 
streets of the city. Market street, the 
principal wide street, held the fire in 
check and- prevented it from crossing; 
and the final burning of the section north 
of Market was from original fires to 
the north of it, spreading westward from 
the bay shore. 

Of the specific plan recommended: by 
the sub-committee on Widening Streets, 
only this need be said: After long and 
careful consideration of the street prob- 
lem, the Burnham Plan, modified slightly 
to meet the changed conditions after the 
fire, was adopted by the sub-committee 
as more practical and as offering greater 
benefits than any plan they could devise. 
This conclusion is not to be wondered at, 

















Residence of A. B. Hammond, Broadway, between Fillmore and Webster streets. 





























as the Burnham Plan is the result of a 
year’s work by the foremost specialist in 
that field. The only mistake in connec- 
tion with the nlan has been the frequent 
reference to it as for the “ beautification’ 
of San Francisco. The term improve- 
ment would have been a truer one, and 
as a practical end would have met with 
less objection by the newsnapers and by 
tax-payers. The street changes recom- 
mended cannot help but beautify the city, 
but their primary effect will be to im- 
prove it. As fast as carried out, they will 
reduce the cost of street traffic (and no 
one can realize without study the im- 
mense cost of city street traffic and the 
savings which can be made by proper 
street arrangements), and they will 
greatly decrease the danger to the city 
from fires. They need be carried out only 
gradually, instead of all at once—but 





Van Ness avenue and Eddy street. 














they should be carried out without fail 
and as soon as practicable. 
Street traffic includes pedestrians, ye- 


hicles and street cars. Good pavements 
and sidewalks are, besides well-chosen 
routes and good widths, the only improve- 
ments possible for vehicles and _pedes- 
trians. An additional consideration with 
street cars is the method of propulsion. 
At the present time, only one form of 
motive power, electricity, deserves seri- 
ous consideration for street railways in 
general, and the only choice is between 
the ways in which electricity may be 
applied, the overhead trolley, the conduit 
trolley or the third rail. The last is in- 
admissible for city surface lines because 
of its danger. The conduit trolley is an 


accomplished fact in New York City, 
where conditions require its use; and the 
long use of the cable conduit in San 
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Francisco, with its comparatively small 
damage by the earthquake and the fire, 


shows the conduit trolley can be success- - 


fully used here also. The principal ob- 
jection to its use is its great cost of con- 
struction. The remaining form, the 
overhead trolley, is that used generally 
throughout the whole country and in 
most cities. Its’ chief advantages are low 
first cost, low cost of operation and main- 
tenance, low cost of repair after disaster, 
and great flexibility in operation; and 
these qualities are so important as to en- 
title the overhead trolley to use as a 
matter of course, unless in any particular 
instance real and serious discomforts 
will arise from it. Its long and success- 
ful use in San Francisco, on streets of 
such great traffic as Third street, shows 
that no serious objection exists-to it 
here; and, as an engineer, I can see no 
valid objection to a well designed over- 
head trolley even on Market street. From 
the imcomplete versions of his report 
published in the newspapers, Mr. Wm. 
Barclay Parsons also seems of this opin- 
ion. Mr. Parsons was late Chief Engi- 
neer of the New York Rapid Transit 
Railroad, is Consulting Engineer for 
some of the London transit systems, and 
is a recognized leader in city rapid tran- 
sit. The fearlessness and honesty of his 


reports are beyond question, and his opin- 
ion is entitled to many times the weight 
of the adverse criticisms of his report by 
some of the San Francisco papers. 
The remaining public utilities are 
sewers, lights and water supply. Sewers 
have to do with health alone, and with- 
out them, healthful cities would be im- 
possible. Since no revenue results from 
them, they offer no attraction to private 
capital, and are always built and operated 
by public funds. Improvements to the 
sewers of San Francisco were planned 
several years ago, and bonds have already 
been sold for part of them. The pro- 
jected sewer improvements, modified to 
meet the new conditions since the fire, 
and the new street changes, should be 
carried to completion without delay. 
‘Electric lights and water supply are al- 
ready in the hands of private corpora- 
tions. The opinion of the whole coun- 
try seems to be that for some time to 
come municipal ownership, at least in 
large cities, should be restricted to water- 
supply. There are few large cities in 
the country which do not now own and 
operate their water-supplies—and also 
few or none which own and operate 
any other public utilities except sewers 
and streets. The operation of lighting 
systems and street railwavs by large 

















Van Ness avenue and Sutter street. 
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American cities. is as yet almost untried, 
and the present does not seem a propi- 
tious time for San Francisco to enter up- 
on such experiments, even if the choice 
were offered. 

As to the acquisition and operation by 
San Francisco of its own system of water- 
supply, there can be no reasonable doubt 
of the wisdom of so doine. San Fran- 
cisco is almost the onlv large city in the 
country which has not alreadv done so, 
and the experience of other cities has al- 
ways shown the wisdom of such a course. 
A notable example is Los Angeles, which 
acquired her water system from private 
companies only a few years ago, and has 
not only had better service since then, 
but has also been able to reduce the rates 
below those charged by the private com- 
panies, and in addition to pay for large 
annual extensions from the reduced earn- 
ings. 

The following extracts from the report 
(to the Committee of Forty for the Re- 
construction of San Francisco) of the 
Sub-Committee on Water Supply and 
Fire Protection, show the conclusions 
formed after careful study of the sub- 
ject. The report was an unanimous one, 
being signed by every one of the eight 


members of the Sub-Committee, of whom 
seven were engineers and the eighth a 
banker : 


“Conclusions and Recommendations.” 


“* First—The protection against fires 
afforded by the system of the Spring 
Valley Water Company was inadequate, 
even as it existed before the earthquake- 
fire, and for the less severe requirements 
then considered sufficient. The system is 
in a less efficient state now than before 
the fire, and as shown by the earthquake, 
the emergency requirements are much 
more severe than hitherto realized. 

“ Second—In order to secure certainty 
of fire protection it is imperative that 
the city own or control its own water 
supply. Definite and stringent legal 
agreements would better the present con- 
ditions of dual control, but if the strained 
relations continue which have existed be- 
tween the city and the Spring Valley 
Water Company for many years, no effec- 
tive relief can be obtained except by city 
ownership. 

* * * 

“ Seventh—We endorse the action al- 
ready taken by the city authorities for 
the acquisition of a municipal water sup- 
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ply, and recommend that the * * * * * 
acquisition of a municipal system be car- 
ried out as quickly as possible.” 

And from another portion of the re- 
ort: 
ne The demand for water at the time 
when the earthquake-fire occurred had 
reached a point where it was practically 
equal to the developed supply * * * * 
The present consumption is less than that 
immediately prior to the fire, and the 
delivery is less than that immediately 
prior to the fire, and the delivery capacity 
of the system likewise somewhat reduced 
* * * * Consumption, however, will 


also, the advisability of municipal owner- 
ship would have been still more apparent. 

The report of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, already quoted, makes 
the following recommendation as _ to 
municipal ownership: 

“That failing a prompt agreement 
with the Spring Valley Water Company 
whereby a satisfactory measure of fire 
protection is reasonably assured, the city 
acquire absolute control of its water 
works, through municipal ownership, or 
other effective means.” 

Municipal ownership of its water sup- 
ply by San Francisco may be brought 
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Ellis street, between Polk street and Van Ness avenue. 


rapidly increase, and in a short time the 
demand will exceed the immediately 
available supply. The fire, therefore, has 
not done away with the necessity for tak- 
ing immediate steps towards securing an 
increased supply.” 

The conclusions and recommendations 
of the Sub-Committee were based only on 
a consideration of fire protection and 
household needs, and municipal owner- 
ship seemed necessary even from that in- 
complete view. Had the much smaller 
cost of municipal water been considered 





about either by buying the Spring Valley 
Water Company, or by the purchase of a 
new source and the construction of a new 
system. 

The former is the more logical solution 
and the more just to established interests, 
provided that by so doing the city will 
acquire a pure and ample supply of water 
and that the cost will not be greater than 
for an equivalent supply from some other 
source. 

The quality of the Spring Valley 
Water, while not exceptionally high, is 
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(or was until the fire, and probably will 
soon be again) at least as good as the 
waters of many other large cities. The 
developed supply was only just equal to 
the demand before the fire, and neither 
the underground nor the surface supplies 
can be increased from the present 
sources without protracted litigation with 
rival claimants to the water. The ap- 
praisals of the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany in their water-rate suits indicate 
that the system could be acquired by the 
city only at a cost much greater than that 
of a larger and purer supply from some 
new source. Whatever the relative mer- 
its and costs of the Spring Valley and of 
new supplies, the former must be in- 
cluded in the consideration, as the law 
requires that no other supply shall be 
purchased until the Spring Valley has 
been given an opportunity to name a 
price for the sale of its system to the 
city. 

Should the city acquire the Spring 
Valley system, it would immediately have 
to add to the supply from some new 
source—and it is therefore unlikely that 
the present system will be offered at any 


price so low as to justify its purchase by 
the city. If the city, instead, purchase a 
new supply, the Spring Valley will lose 
its present market for water; and as a 
matter of fairness, the city should relieve 
the Spring Valley of its city distributing 
system if it can be acquired at a reason- 


able price. The purchase of a new sup- 
plv by the city would not cause ruin to 
the Spring Valley, but only a re-distri- 
bution of its system to other uses. 

The logical redistribution would be the 
use by the city of the distributing system ; 
the use of all the Spring Valley’s Ala- 
meda County water in that county, per- 
haps by the Contra Costa Water Com- 
pany; the retention of the San Mateo 
County portion of the system for use in 
that county, where the officials of the 
Spring Valley Company say a ready 
market for the water already exists; and 
finally, the formation of a real estate com- 
pany to promote the sale, as city lots, of 
the valuable lands owned near Lake Mer- 
ced. 

These are the natural uses to which 
the various parts of the system should be 
put and are those which would result in 
the greatest usefulness to the community 


at large and in the least loss to the Spring 
Valley Water Company. 

The selection by the city of a new source 
of supply should not be difficult. Both 
common sentiment and good engineering 
call for a supply from the Sierras, where 
large supplies of very pure water can be 
secured from a number of sources. On 
June 21st, in response to a call by the 
Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, 
eleven proposals for water supplies were 
received by them. Nine were for Sierra 
supplies and the sources of the two others 
were unnamed and may also be in the 
Sierras. Any Sierra supply will be larger 
and purer than the Spring Valley and the 
cost for a. new Sierra system complete 
will be much less than any price which 
the Spring Valley is likely to ask. 

The final question which arises in con- 
sidering improvements to San Francisco 
is whether (even granting the necessity of 
improved streets and sewers and of muni- 
cipal ownership of an enlarged and im- 
proved water supply) the impoverished 
condition of San Francisco since the fire 
makes such improvements vossible at this 
time. 

In answering this question, the method 
by which city improvements are paid for 
must be considered. Cash must of course 
be paid for them but it is always borrowed 
cash, obtained by the sale of bonds, and 
the only expenses which must be met by 
the city are the yearly interest payments 
on the bonds and a small annual sinking 
fund to provide for final redemption. The 
rate of interest on the bonds would be 
about’ 4 per cent and at the same rate of 
interest, compounded, the annual sinking 
fund rate necessary to redeem the bonds 
at the end of forty years would be 1.05 
per cent; or, as there will be no taxes, the 
annual cost to the city of acquiring these 
improvements would be only 5.05 per cent 
of their total cost, or only $50,500 per 
$1,000,000 of improvement, with 4 per 
cent forty years bonds end a true sinking 
fund. The present state law requires an 
excessive sinking fund, 214 per cent for 
forty years bonds, by which one-fortieta 
of the whole bond issue will be redeemed 
each year and yearly reductions made in 
the interest charges. This causes a first 
annual payment of 614 per cent, a final 
annual payment of 2.6 ver cent, and an 
average annual payment of 4.55 per cent. 
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The corresponding annual payments per 
million dollars of improvement would be 
$65,000, $26,000 and an average of 
$45,500. 

A new bond law has just passed the 
legislature and will soon be presented to 
ihe people for vote as a constitutional 
amendment. It provides for the issuance 
of seventy-five years bonds, with no sink- 
ing fund contribution for the first eight- 
een years and a redemption of 1-57th of 
the total issue (or 1.75 per cent) each 
year thereafter. If these are 4 per cent 
bonds, the yearly payments by the city per 
million dollars improvement will be $40,- 
000 for each of the first eighteen years, 
$57,500 (5.75 per cent) for the nine- 
teenth year and $18,200 (1.75x1.75x0.04 
equals 1.82 per cent) for the seventy-fifth 
year. The average annual payment dur- 
ing the last 57 years will be $37,900 per 
million dollars improvement, or 3.79 per 
cent of the total bond issue. It is evident 
that any of these methods of redeeming 
the bonds will place an annual burden on 
the people which is relatively only a light 
one. A total improvement of streets, 
sewers and water supply amounting to 
even $100,000,000 will give an annual 
payment under the existing law of only 
from $6,500,000 to $2,600,000, while with 
the proposed 75 years bonds, the payments 
for the first eighteen years will be only 
$4,000,000 yearly. 

Of course, $4,000,000 per year is in it- 
self a very large sum. Divided among 
400,000 people, however, it averages only 
$10 per person per year, or less than $1 
per month. The assessed valuation of the 
city for 1903 (no information of later as- 
sessments is quickly available) was over 
$427,000,000, making the $4,000,000 
yearly cost less than 1 per cent of the then 
assessed valuation. The true value of 
property is about twice the assessed valua- 
tion. 

It is a false view of the situation, how- 
ever, to treat this $4,000,000 yearly ex- 
penditure as all an added expense to the 
city. While any improvements in streets 
or in sewers will be entirely additional, 
there is already a large yearly expendi- 
ture for water, which, if expended for 
municipal water, will in a large degree 
meet the costs incident to the acquisition 
of a new and improved supply. The in- 
come of the Spring Valley Water Com- 
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pany from its water is composed of (1) 
the refunding of its entire operating and 
maintenance expenses and taxes, and (2) 
of an allowed profit of 5 per cent per year 
on the appraised cost of its water system. 
The operating and maintenance expenses 
of the water system need not be included 
in this consideration, as the city would 
have to meet them under municipal owner- 
ship and operation, just as it now does 
under private ownership. The real com- 
parison is with the profits only. The ap- 
praised cost of the Spring Valley’s system 
is at present about $26,000,000, accord- 
ing to the city’s experts, and about $54,- 
000,000 according to the company’s mak- 
ing the allowable yearly profits $1,300,000 
or $2,700,000 by the city or the company 
appraisement respectively. The yield of 
the system is now only large enough for 
present uses, and the necessary enlarge- 
ments in the near future would increase 
the allowable profits much beyond the 
amounts given above. 

The real cost to the city for $100,000,- 
000 of improved streets, sewers and water- 
supply would then be the $4,000,000 per 
year, decreased by the $1,300,000 or more 
—or only $2,700,000 or less per year. 
This, with a population of 400,000, would 
be at the average rate per person of not 
over $6.75 per year, or 56 cents per 
month; or for an assessed valuation of 
$427,000,000, less than two-thirds of one 
per cent of the total assessed value. It is 
evident, then, that the cost to the city of 
these improvements will be comparatively 
small, and within reach even in her pres- 
ent impoverished condition. 

Such improvements are still more with- 
in the reach of San Francisco, because she 
is as yet practically free from debt, with 
an almost negligible bond issue, and with 
a much lower tax rate than most other 
large cities. The creation of such great 
municipal improvements will so increase 
the value of: private property that the 
burden of the improvements will be 
materially lightened by the increase in the 
assessed valuations. 

The consideration is not even yet fin- 
ished. Under the present method of ob- 
taining water, the yearly payments to the 
Spring Valley Water Company are for 
water only, and will go on year after year, 
without acquirement of ownership by the 
city. Under the municipal supply, each 
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year’s cost is not only for water, but also 
for a portion of the system itself—and at 
the expiration of the bond period the city 
will own the system free from debt, and 
the cost for water can then be reduced to 
the cost of operation and maintenance, 
with a small sinking fund added to pro- 
vide for renewals and extension. The wis- 
dom of municipal ownership of the water 
supply is apparent from all points of 
view, those of economy as well as those 
of safety. 

The carrying out of such great public 
improvements by San Francisco will in it- 
self be the strongest possible guarantee of 
her own faith in her future. 

* *° & # 

To conclude, the safety of the city 
against fire requires occasional wider 
streets to act as fire-breaks, and an im- 
proved and enlarged water supply. The 
needs of traffic require the widening of 
some of the streets and the introduction 
of some diagonal streets. The continued 


health of the city requires better sewers, 
a better water supply, and its continued 
growth requires better sewers, a better 
and larger water supply, and improved 
facilities for street traffic. 





There is no doubt whatever that all 
these improvements are badly needed, and 
will greatly benefit the city. There: is 
doubt in some minds, however, whether it 
is possible at the present time to incur 
the cost of such improvements, no matter 
how badly they may be needed. 

The object of this article is to show that 
not only are these improvements neces- 
sary to the city and essential to its con- 
tinued growth, but that they can be car- 
ried out- at a cost which will not be a 
serious burden, even at the present time. 
No such favorable opportunity for street 
improvement, with the land free from 
buildings, is ever likely to occur again. 
San Francisco should rise to the occa- 
sion and exert the courage, faith and self- 
denial necessary to bring about all these 
various improvements. 

The betterment of the city, if made, 
will not be a physical one alone; for the 
mental and moral qualities necessary to 
carry through such improvements on the 
heels of a great disaster will result in a 
stronger and more ethical citizenship. And 
the better conditions of life in the im- 
proved city will attract a high class of 
citizens, and will effect a decided improve- 
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ment in the moral tone of the New San 
Francisco. 
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Baltimore---Its Recovery From 
the Fire of February 7th 
and 8th, 1904 


HE following extracts and con- 
densations are from the San Jose 


Mercury and Herald, Sunday June 
3, 1906, from a signed article by Thomas 
Wilson. They show well that the quick 
recovery which is hoped for by San Fran- 
cisco is an accomplished fact in Baltimore. 





““The recoverv of Baltimore from the 
great fire of February 7th and 8th, 1904, 
which swept over 140 acres of land, in- 
cluding 86 blocks of the richest business 
section of the city, and destroyed 1,528 
buildings and four lumber yards, which 
with their contents have been variously 
estimated at from $70,000,000 to $100,- 
(00,000, has been little short of marvelous, 
and now, within 30 months, the district 
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is at least 85 per cent rebuilt, and that 
portion of the city is covered by blocks of 
magnificent office and warehouse buildings 
of the most modern type.” 

Statistics are given of the number of 
buildings destroyed, showing that the total 
number was 1,528, of which 1,470 were 
brick of one to sixteen stories, and 58 
were frame, of one to six stories. Four 
lumber yards were burned, and also a part 
of the docks. 

“ The records of the office of the Build- 
ing Inspector show that since the great 
fire six hundred permits to erect struc- 
tures in the new district have been 
granted.” 

These six hundred new buildings are 
from one to sixteen stories in height, and 
are said to have a value (fixed by the Ap- 
peal Tax Court) of $18,000,000. The 
1,528 buildings destroyed had a value, by 
the Tax Court, of only $12,908,300. 

“At first glance it would seem that 
with 1,528 buildings destroyed and but 
600 permits issued, the disparage would 
be great, but many of the new struc- 
tures cover from 2 to 12 lots, and of the 
total number of lots about 700 of them 








Fillmore and Post streets. 
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were taken for the widening of the 
streets, etc. In figuring out the percent- 
age of lots improved, the dock district 
is not included, though it is figured in 
the number of buildings destroyed, thus 
accounting for the difference in the sta- 
tistics. Those who went through the 
conflagration will never forget that aw- 
ful Sunday and the days that followed. 
There were many who did not think that 
the city could ever recover, and there 
were many predictions that it would be 
five, ten or even twenty years before the 
city would ever be rebuilt.” 

A table is given showing the value of 
20 office and business buildings which 
were destroyed by the fire and afterward 
rebuilt, the aggregate value of the old 
buildings having been only $951,400, 
while that of the new buildings which re- 
placed them is given as $4,710,000. 

“At the time the fire was considered 
an awful calamity, but subsequent devel- 
opments have demonstrated that the fire 
was, after all, a blessing in disguise, as it 
aroused the people from a lethargy and 
made them an_ energetic, progressive 
class, able to realize and grasp the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ hustle.’ 

“The business men whose stores were 
destroyed quickly sought temporary quar- 
ters, and in alleys and back rooms they 
opened their establishments, all the while 
sending out tons of solicitations for busi- 
ness by mail, assuring their out-of-town 
patrons that the fire made little differ- 
ence to them, and that all orders could 
be filled at short notice. 

“That was the spirit that showed itself 
all over the city, and it was the spirit that 
won, because during the following 
six months more business than ever was 
done, and more money was made. 

“For years and years one of the great- 
est drawbacks to the old business section 


had been its narrow streets, and wit! 
the steady increase of business the thor- 
oughfares were so crowded that traffic 
was greatly hampered. Before the fire 
plans for the widening of some of th 
streets had been prepared, but there was 
one obstacle, and that was the great cosi 
since not only did the land have to be 
bought, but the warehouses as well.” 

It is evident that the street improve- 
ments which have been made include not 
only widening, but also straightening, 
improving grades, and cutting throug) 
new and more direct lines of communi- 
cation. It should be noted that regrets 
are already felt that still another street. 
Baltimore street, was not also widened. 

“Tt is really difficult to describe wha! 
has been accomplished. Figures and sta- 
tistics are well enough in their way, and 
they tell much, but the only way to ap- 
preciate the great work is to make a trip 
through the new district and to see for 
one’s self, and then, and not until then, 
will the true situation be grasped ani 
the spectator can see and realize that th 
predictions of two years ago were far 
from correct, and that within three 
years at the most, Baltimore will come 
back to its own, with interest, and the 
new and greater Baltimore will figure 
prominently among the great cities of 
the New World.” 


* * * * 


The lesson to be learned from Balti- 
more’s rebuilding is, that since she was 
able to practically complete her recon- 
struction within less than three years, 
San Francisco should certainly be able to 
rebuild within five or six; and since Bal- 
timore was able to greatly improve her 
streets, San Francisco is able to do like- 
wise. 


EDWIN DurRYBEA, JR. 





‘The Sweetest Thimgs of Life 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


Three things cast light upon our way, 
Through cross and care and strife: 
Old friends, old songs, old memories— 


The sweetest things of life. 
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your brother’s store, be you?” 
Mrs. Burr eyed the new 
grocer narrowly, while she stuck an ag- 
gressive thumb under the green husks of 
a “roastin’ ear.” 

“T hope you don’t mean to say that 
vou are askin’ twenty-five cents a dozen 
for such ears as that! You'll never git 
it.” 

Samuel Alzer moved his feet uneasily 
and cleared his throat. 

“Snyder’s got roastin’ ears in this 
mornin’, and they’re agin as big as these 
—every bit of agin as big. He’s closin’ 
’em out for fifteen cents. You ought to 
keep your eye on Snyder as long as you 
are so new at the business. When did you 
start in here at the store?” 

“Yesterday morning, madam.” 

“T thought you was pretty green yet. 
You are the brother, I guess, that Mary 
Alzer was tellin’ me about. Ain’t you 
allers worked with a railroad construction 
gang ever since you was a young boy?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You’re the one, of course. Your sis- 
ter says you was allers deathly afraid of 
women, and that was the reason you 
worked with the gang—to keep out of 
their way. You needn’t blush so; you 
ain’t afraid of me, be you?” 

Samuel made a sweeping denial of his 
sister’s charge. It was true, but whv 
need Mary have told it, and then forced 
him into the grocery business as she had 
done. 

“Tl take a dozen of them roastin’ 
ears, if you are a-mind to let ’em go at 
the right price, and a dozen eggs, and— 
there’s that Riggs boy stealin’ a melon 
out in front!” 

Samuel darted to the front of the store 
and caught the Riggs boy red-handed. For 
a moment it was a question whether the 
Riggs boy’s head would not leave his 
shoulders and follow the melon into the 
street. This was very much of a surprise 
to the Riggs boy. He and his chums had 
been stealing things from the front of the 


“HS; you are goin’ to try to keep 


Alzer grocery store for months. He had — 


not heard of Stephen Alzer’s illness, nor 





‘The Little God in a Grocery 


BY F. RONEY WEIR 


the arrival of this younger, more agile 
brother. The “gang” were just around 
the corner awaiting his arrival with the 


melons. ‘They peered out as he came 
staggering towards them empty-handed. 

“Gee!” he said, leaning against the 
fence to recover, “ dere’s a new feller in 
de grocery, an’ he’s Johnnv-on-de-spot! 
Gee! me rubber neck was all w’at saved 
me head!” 

Samuel Alzer felt sure he could cope 
with boys or men, but those old women 
vanquished him. And suppose not only 
old women, but youne ones should come 
in, and he be obliged to wait upon them! 
He stopped dead still, and the impulse 
was strong upon him to run away and 
rejoin the construction gang far from 
boys, melons, roastin’ ears, and women. 

But he resisted the temptation and re- 
turned to his customer, who did not think 
it necessary to mention the three oranges 
in her pocket, nor the package of seeded 
raisins in her shopping bag. Little things 
like that, she argued, a grocer owed to 
a regular customer, and if a green hand 
like this young Alzer did not offer them 
it was proper to help one’s self. 

“Do you like livin’ at vour sister 
Mary’s?” she questioned, as Samuel 
found the brand of starch which she pre- 
ferred, and the breakfast food. 

“T don’t think your brother is goin 
to last verv lone. I never knew anybody 
who was paralyzed in the lower legs that 
wav to last very long. Your sister Mary 
has certainly got her hands full. She'll 
probably go to pieces under the strain. 
She told me yesterday that Stephen 
wanted to git Georgie Hooker to help 
you here in the store, but I says: ‘ Mary 
Alzer, you better git somebody to help 
you here in the house, or you'll be down 
yourself.” 

“T don’t see why Mary should try to 
engage another boy to help me,” said 
Samuel. “I have a delivery boy now, 
and two boys in the store would be too 
many.” 

“My soul! Georgie Hooker ain’t a 
boy! She’s a married woman; and if 
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you'll take my advice you'll keep her 
strictly out of this store. She’ll want to 
run the whole place, just as she did when 
Stephen was in here.” 

Samuel fairly gasped. A woman right 
in the store all the time. What could 
his sister Mary be thinking of! He 
should threaten to leave that very night 
and go back to the construction gang. 

A flutter of calico and Mrs. Burr was 
gone; but no sooner was this agony over 
for Samuel than a flutter of blue serge 
announced another more serious than the 
first. 

She was little and plum». with dimples, 
and rings of brown hair framing her 
face. Her iacket and gloves were mouse- 
colored, and Samuel thanked heaven that 
the delivery boy was still at the back door 
loading up. 

He slipped out and sent the boy in to 
wait upon her. 

“ Just—er—tell her we haven’t got 
what she wants,” said Samuel hurriedly. 
“Send her over to Snyder’s across the 
street, or—er—ask her if she hasn’t a 
telephone.” 

Then he finished gettine the load into 
the. wagon, rubbed the horse’s nose, and 
when the boy came out asked easily if 
she had gone. 

“Gone? naw!” responded the boy; 
“that’s Georgie Hooker, and she says 
she’s goin’ to stay.” 

Samuel was completely overcome. He 
leaned up against the. horse until the 
boy drove off; then he leaned against the 
back door and’ thought about going in, 
and dreaded it. 

He was almost sure his sister Mary 
would cry when he told her that he meani 
to rejoin the construction gang at once. 
But he must go. He could not stay in . 
grocery store with something he was 
afraid to meet at every turn. 

When he had staid out by the back 
door as long as he dared, he went in. 
Mrs. Hooker was selling something to » 
woman who had harried the life out of 
him the day before without buying any- 
thing. He heard money jingle, and knew 
that Mrs. Hooker had accomplished that 
which had been too difficult for him. 


199 


There was a faint odor of violets, and 
something soft touched Samuel’s ear as 
he hovered inside the wire railing which 
surrounded the desk. 


It was the sleeve 
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of a dove-colored jacket, atid Samuel! 
jumped as if it had scorched him. He 
wondered how he was ever going to stand 
it! 

When Mrs. Hooker came to the back 
of the store she merely nodded and 
smiled, and showed all her teeth, which 
were strong, and even, and good to look 
al. 

“Your sister Mary thought I might 
be of some use to you for awhile unti! 
you get started,” she explained. “I kept 
Mr. Stephen Alzer’s books, you know, 
and am somewhat used to the store,” and 
after that she said no more, but settled 
down to work. ; 

The next morning she was on time to 
the minute, smiled, dimpled, hung up 
her little dove-colored jacket, and began 
just where she left off the day before. 

Samuel spent miost of the day out 
among the barrels in the back yard, and 
at night had a solemn interview with 
his sister Mary. 

“T won't stand it,” he declared. 
“ When you wrote that Stephen was sick, 
and you wanted me to help in the store 
I dropved my work and came right 
away.” 

“T know you did, and it was awfully 
good of you, Samuel.” 

“ But I never dreamed of anything like 
this. I supposed a boy would wait on 
the customers, and that I should unpack 
boxes and keep books in the back of the 
store. Instead of which there is a wo- 
man right there in the store all the time.” 

Mary Alzer smoothed her apron with 
a knotted hand, and sighed. 

“She was a great help to Stephen,” 
she said, “and she has been a wonderful 
help to me. When she and her husband 
first came to board with us, he was on 
the road most of the time. He was trav- 
eling for candy and crackers then. Ai- 
terwards he went into lard and spices. 
He was away a good deal, and Georgie 
took right hold of the work here as 
though she had been one of the family. 
She helped Stephen in the store—why, 
he got so along at the last that he just 
depended on her—and she nursed me 
through that spell of rheumatism like an 
old woman. I always dreaded seeing 
Hooker come home. He used to find 
fault with his wife for being in the store. 
He said it was altogether too cheap—to 
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have his wife clerking in a grocery store. 
I can’t say that I ever liked Hooker, but 

Georgie is an awful nice, helpful little 
woman.” 

“She may be all that,” assented Ste- 
phen, “and I don’t doubt that she is, but 
[ don’t want her in the store!” 

Mary Alzer sighed again. “ Well, you 
will have to tell her to go, then.” 

“Mary, you got her in there; you 
ought to be the one to get her out.” 

Mary shook her head obstinately. “1 
couldn’t hurt her feelings that way, 
Samuel, after all she has done for me. It 
would be -different with you. You ain’t 
under any obligations to her, and if you 
don’t want her, just tell her so kindly 
and she’ll get out. Georgie Hooker ain’t 
the woman to stay where she is a hin- 
drance instead of a help.” 

Mary Alzer watched her brother out 
of sight on his way to the grocery, and 
a wicked smile played round her gentle 
old mouth. 

“He'll tell her to get out—he will— 
in a horn!” 

When Samuel arrived at the back door 
of the grocery he heard a strident female 
voice demanding to see him at once. He 
slipped behind the screen which _ sur- 
rounded the desk. He could have faced 
a Russian army with more fortitude than 
he could have confronted a woman in 
that state of mind. 

“T want to see Mr. Alzer!” demanded 
the voice, which Samuel recognized as 
belonging to Mrs. Burr. 

“T am here to wait upon customers,” 
Mrs. Hocker repeated quietly. 

“T won’t trade with clerks! I allers 
trade with the proprietor !” 

“But I am here to wait upon lady cus- 
tomers.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to pav you no twenty- 
five cents a dozen for roastin’ ears, nor 
thirty cents a pound for butter !” 

“Cheap at that, Mrs. Burr.” 

“T won’t do it, Georgie Hooker, and 
vou needn’t think it! Where’s Mr. Al- 
zer 2”? 

“Mr. Alzer is busy, and I am here to 
wait upon lady customers.” 

_“Tf Mr. Alzer ain’t got time to wait on 
his old customers, then his old customers 
ain’t got time for him! I’m goin’ over 
to Snyder's to git mv butter an’ roastin’ 
ears! 


THE LITTLE GOD IN A GROCERY. 
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“ Verv well. Here is vour basket, Mrs. 
Burr. Pleasant day for fall, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Burr disdained to express an opin- 
ion about the weather. She took her bas- 
ket with a jerk and marched as far as 
the front door. She knew that Snyder 
charged twenty-five cents for roastin’ 
ears, and thirty for butter that tasted like 
preserved fish. 

“¢ See here,” she said,.with her hand on 
te latch, “I'll give you fifteen cents a 
dozen for roastin’ ears, an’ I won’t give 
you a cent more! Alzer threw in a dozen 
for nothin’ last time I bought ’em.” 

“Then I ought to charge extra to make 
up the loss on the dozen which he gave 
you,” said Mrs. Hooker decidedly. “In 
corn, you know, we have to make both 
ends meet.” 

“ Say,” said Mrs. Burr, “ how long vou 
goin’ to stay in this store?” 

“Always. Is that all you wish this 
morning? Here is Mrs. Mackintosh; [ 
must wait upon her.” 

Later both of the ladies left the store 
with their baskets full of supplies which 
had been paid for at a rate which left 
an honest »rofit for the grocery. 

Samuel heaved a sigh of relief, and al- 
though he spent most of the day in the 
back yard, he could not help feeling 
deeply grateful towards his clerk for the 
sense of relief he experienced in being 
able to shift the responsibility of Mrs. 
Burr and others of her kind to shoulders 
more able to bear it. 

As the assets of the business began 
steadily to gain upon the liabilities, in 
spite of himself his gratitude to his clerk 
grew in proportion. He was still afraid 
of her, but he began to depend upon her 
as a child depends upon its mother. 

One day she inquired if he had seen a 
stray glove anywhere about. 

“Tt was a gray glove,” she explained, 
but the description was superfluous. Did 
he not know the color—those adorable 
little gray gloves which covered such 
adorable, dimpled, helpful hands? 

Later in the day he found the lost 
glove in a box of waste papers, and picked 
it out with reverent fingers. It lay in the 

alm of his trembling hand, soft, mouse- 
colored, slightly perfumed. The touch of 
it thrilled him and chilled him by turns. 
He stood gazing upon it for fully five 
minutes, then fearfully, guiltily, _ he 
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pressed it to his lips and felt the next 
moment that he deserved eternal damna- 
tion. 

“A married woman!” he groaned. “A. 
respectable married woman! It’s an in- 
sult to her, although she doesn’t know it! 
What a miserable wretch I am! And af- 
ter all she has done for me!” 

“T found my glove under the stool at 
the desk,” announced Mrs. Hooker as she 
was leaving the store that night. “Queer 
that I should sweep all round it and 
never see it. It shows what an expert 
I am with the broom, doesn’t it?” 

All the comment Samuel made was, 
“ Humph 1? 

One day the proprietor of the grocery 
store discovered that he had contracted 
a habit. It had been a matter of pride 
with Samuel that although he had passed 
a good share of his life among rough men 
who swore, and drank, and chewed, and 
smoked, he did none of these things. A 
man, Samuel argued, who was weak 
enough to allow a habit to master him 
was just no man at all. And now, with- 
out realizing it, he had contracted a habit 
on his own account; one which, when he 
stopped to consider, he knew must become 
very iniurious if allowed to go on. Every 
morning when he entered the back door 
of the grocery and skirted the partition 
which enclosed the desk, he lifted his 
hand as if by accident and brushed it 
across the mouse-colored jacket which 
hung there, and which had scorched his 
ear with a touch that first day. The feel 
of the soft material gave him a sensation 
the like of which he had never experi- 
enced before. The faint odor of violet 
floating out at his touch stimulated him 
like wine, remaining with him _ even 
while he unpacked a keg of smoked her- 
ring, or installed a fresh cheese in its 
wire case. 

When Samuel came to realize the hold 
this cloak habit had obtained upon him 
he shuddered, and resolved to exercise 
some of the will power in freeing himself 
from it which he had recommended to his 
mates back in the construction-gan¢ 
days. 

For three days he abstained, and then 
eraved an indulgence in the familiar dis- 
sipation so strongly that, like other 
drunkards, he was suddenly swept into a 
perfect maelstrom of sin. 


Mrs. Hooker was out at the front door 
telling Mrs. Mackintosh the difference be- 
tween the ten-cent cantaloups and thos: 
at fifteen-cents. Henry, the boy, was 
wabbling off with a belated ’phone order. 
Samuel was alone with the jacket. He 
slipped an arm beneath and buried his 
face in its folds. 

For one mad moment his- soul was 
drunk with the odor of violet, intermin- 
gled with that still more subtle fragrance 
of femininity common to the garments of 
dainty women; then he tottered in and 
climbed upon the stool where Mrs. 
Hooker found him a moment later 
frowning darkly over an entry which she 
had made, and which he pretended he 
could not understand. 

“T must get rid of her,” he groaned. 
“This will never do! Her poor husband 
who has gone into lard and spices is off 
on his legitimate business, while another 
miscreant actually puts his arm around 
her jacket. Oh, it is devilish! I thought 
I was an honest man! [I sneered at Jake 
Sanbourne because he said he was too far 
gone to stop boozing! What were Jake’s 
gentle jags compared to smooching the 


jacket of another man’s wife! Horrors! 
Sam Alzer! You! Another man’s 
wife! And a mighty heartless woman, 


too, or why doesn’t she ever mention her 
husband? Why doesn’t she ever quote 
prices on lard and spices—poetry, by 
jingo—I am in danger! Why doesn’t 
she try to get an order here for her hus- 


band? It’s awful hard to handle lard— 
there it is—poetry again—that woman 
must go!” 


He laid a hand heavilv upon the desk, 
and it rested upon something soft an‘ 
pliant. It was a glove again. One of 
those dangerous, perfumey, mouse-colored 
gloves. He crushed it to his lips, to his 
cheek, to his lips again, then flung it to 
the floor and ground his heel upon it. 

As he stamped out of the enclosure 
he met Mrs. Hooker coming in. 

The meeting was entirely unexpected 
on both sides. He had not seen her ap- 
proach, and she was under the impression 
that he was out. 

He stenned hastily to one side with 
a brow of thunder. 

With the usual perversity of inanimate 
things, the woman’s black silk watch 
cord coiled about the man’s coat button, 
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jerked taut, hauled out the foolish little 
watch, then snapped free of its mission, 
allowing the little watch to go bang on 
the floor where, after the lid had popped 
open, it rolled away under the remotest 
corner of the desk. 

Alzer went down upon his hands and 
knees to recover the watch, while Mrs. 
Hooker stood blushing and_ tittering, 
and trembling forth apologies. Mr. Al- 
zer had been so awfully cross of late, 
and had shown so many symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction with her work that she had 
begun to be a little afraid of him and 
was more than half resolved to take her- 
self out of his way for good. 

Samuel came up presently, with the 
watch open in his hand. From the in- 
side of the cover the picture of a man 
looked out; a man with flabby chops and 
an Edward-the-Seventh beard. 

“Ts that your husband’s picture?” he 
demanded sternly of the woman. 

She nodded and received the watch, 
murmuring thanks for its recovery, 
while Samuel hurried out to the back 
room where the empty boxes were stored. 

Here he sorted out the six boxes which 
had contained the brand of soap known 
as “His Majesty’s.” Upon the side of 
each box was a cut of the head of the 
King of England, which resembled the 
picture in the cover of Mrs. Hooker’s 
watch. h 

Samuel set the six royal gentlemen up 
in a row and then deliberately kicked 
them all to pieces. When he had finished 
it looked very much as if the back room 
of the grocery had been struck by light- 
ning. 

“T want to speak to you to-night before 
you go home,” he announced to Mrs. 
Hooker, and his glance was so threaten- 
ing that the poor plump little woman 
fairly quailed; after-which he went in 
search of another empty box. The de- 
molition of those Edward-the-Seventh 
countenances seemed to afford the great- 
est relief to his pent-up passion and 
jealousy. 

That night, while Henry brought in 
the orange boxes and proceeded to close 
store, Samuel mounted the stool in the 
desk cage and screwed himself up to do 
the deed upon which he had decided. 

Mrs. Hooker put on the offending 
jacket and adjusted her turban and veil. 
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Lastly, she drew on those wicked little 
gloves and stood before Samuel to re- 
ceive her sentence. There were dark 
rings about her eyes and a pathetic droop 
to the corners of her mouth. 

Alzer eyed her sternlv. almost fierce- 
ly. “ Mrs. Hooker,” he said, “I have de- 
cided to get along without you.” 

Mrs. Hooker bowed, but remained 
silent, and her lips twitched like those of 
a child who has been hurt. 

Alzer drew a deep, painful breath and 
thrust her wages towards her. He had 
commuted them with great care, and af- 
terwards added a goodly bank note. 

She extended a plump gray glove, and 
the touch of it as the money changed 
hands was more disturbing than when it 
was empty. 

She carefullv sorted out the bill and 
Jaid it on the desk, and as she spoke, her 
lips still trembled, as did her voice. 

“Thank you, Mr. Alzer. Would you 
mind telling me wherein I have failed ‘> 
please vou? It—it might help me to 
know what to avoid in ease—I am fortu- 
nate enough to get another situation.” 

She met his glance squarely now, but 
her eyes were brimming with tears, and 
her lips were ~itiful in their pucker of 
pain. 

Un at the front of the store Henry 
was murdering “ Hiawatha,” and the dis- 
cord was drippine in upon Samuel’s soul 
in drops of red hot misery. 

“T am a very unfortunate woman. 
Mr. Alzer. I always try to do my best, 
but never seem to succeed in pleasing 
anvbody—not even my husband. He ad- 
mired showy women—good dressers, as 
he called them, and I never was that. 
Well, I must tr~ somewhere else, I sup- 


‘pose. I have got to earn my living 


somewhere. This store seemed like home 
to me—I got so used to it while your 
brother was here—and since——” 

“Good God, woman, are:you so dense? 
Don’t you know that vou »leased me too 
well? Can’t you see that I am a fool and 
a—a devil? That I am in love with an- 
other man’s wife? A man who is off 
minding his own business in lard and 
spices? That is what your husband is in, 
isn’t it—lard and spices?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Alzer. He has 
been dead two years and over.” 
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Her mouth still trembled, but with 
fetching upward tendency at the corners 
now. “Well, good-bye, Mr. Alzer. I 
wish you good luck.” 

He sat stonilv upon the stool, gazing 
at her. 

“Not in lard and spices?” he mur- 
mured. 

“ Not that I know of. Of course in the 
next world—well, good-bye again, Mr. 


Alzer. What you have just confessed to 
me will make me happy wherever I 
am 99 


One of the mouse-colored aloves crept 
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into Alzer’s palm, which closed upon it 
with a vice-like grip. and the jacket was 
once again in his arms, not limp and 
lifeless, depending flabbily from a nail, 
but rounded, full and palpitating with 
womanly loveliness. 

“My darling!” fluttered Samuel. “ My 
wife!” And the imperfect strains of 
“ Hiawatha,” broken by the sound of fall- 
ing apples and oranges as Henry boosted 
in the boxes for the night, were as the 
melodv of a heavenly choir in the ears 
of the man who stood holding the woman 
he Joved in his arms. 





Two Armies from Seaward 


BY GENELLA FITZGERALD 


NYE 


In the shadows of night comes an army from over the sea, 


As gray as the ocean in hue and as soundless and slow as the sunrise. 


It steals by the Fort at the Gate and past the great guns of the harbor; 


In rank upon rank it unrolls on the beach its vast legions, 


And rank after rank, irresistible, hasteless and mute, 


It creeps through the sand dunes and up the bleak cliffs and the hill-tops, 


Files through the streets and stands guard at the doorways and windows— 


And the city awakes in the clasp of a ghostly invasion. 


The day as it grows brings another great host to the city ; 


From the sea, too, it comes, but with glitter and music and_ shouting, 


With the waving of banners and singing of sharp-pointed lances. 


In wild haste it rushes, in fury increasing, and shrieking like demons; 


Like a mob it pursues, never ceasing to buffet and batter, 


Even gathering and hurling the pebbles and dust of the highway. 


And lo! the gray fog of the night-time is scattered and flying, 


And the turbulent trades ‘sweep the city in riotous triumph. 
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Sillverado---Sceme of Robert 


Louis Stevenson’s Honeymoon 


BY HAROLD FRENCH 


anniversary of Robert Louis 

Stevenson, we decided to make a 
literary pilgrimage to Mt. St. Helena, 
to visit the places so incomparably de- 
scribed in “The Silverado Squatters,” 
and to see what changes time had wrought 
in the former realm of the “ King and 
Queen of Silverado.” In the summer of 
1880, these royal lovers, attended only by 
“Sam, the Crown Prince” (Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne), and “Chuchu, the Grand 
Duke,” began their honeymoon of fifteen 
devoted years in this romantic retreat, 
half a mile skyward on the shoulder of 
this giant of the Napa mountains. 

1880-1906. More than a quarter of a 
century has slipped away, yet the mild 
California climate has not apparently al- 
tered the gorge hallowed by the memory 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, although the 
vandal hand of man has greatly changed 
the region roundabout. Still, there ‘a 
much to be seen in these sequestered 
high places that will cause the vivid de- 
scriptions of that master word-painter to 
seem as though they were written at this 
day. Twenty-six years have flown since 
Stevenson trod its rock trails, and other 
people and other places, Davos, Hyeres, 
Saranac and Vailima have learned to love 
and later deeply to miss the genial Tusi- 
tala. 

In the latter seventies, while making a 
unique tour along the rivers of France, 
in a Canadian canoe, gathering material 
for “The Inland Voyage,” Stevenson 
met Mrs. Osbourne of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, who had come to Paris with her son 
and daughter to study art. Their ac- 
quaintance ripened into unfaltering love, 
which grew stronger with the anxious, 
though successful, years that followed. 
Bound together by intellectual affinity, 
their romance may well be compared to 
the companionship of the Brownings. 

In 1879 Mrs. Osbourne returned to 
California, followed soon after by 
Stevenson, who described his journey in 


S lamnivers after the silver wedding 


those charming books of travel, “The 
Amateur Emigrant,” and “Across the 
Plains.” He contracted a severe illness 
in San Francisco, which developed dan- ° 
gerous svmptoms of quick consumption, 
but thanks to the tender nursing of his 
fiancee, he was restored sufficiently to 
health to enable him to marry Fanny 
Van de Grift Osbourne on the nineteenth 
of May, 1880. In the words of Sidney 
Colvin, his fidus Achates and biographer, 
“his friends rejoiced to find in Steven- 
son’s wife a character as strong, interest- 
ing and romantic as his own.” In a letter 
to Sidney Colvin, dated San Francisco, 
May, 1880, he says: 

“T am now out of danger; but in a 
short while, F. and I marry and go up 
to the hills to look for a place..... 
There, sir, in, I hope, a ranch among the 
pine trees and hard by a running brook 
we are to fish, hunt, sketch, study .... 
and if possible not quarrel. . . . When- 
ever I get into the mountains, [ trust I 
shall pick up. Until I get away from 
these sea-fogs and my imprisonment in 
the house, I do not hope to do much more 
than keep from active harm. It is the 
change I want, and the blessed sun and 
the gentle air in which I can sit out and 
see the trees and running water.” 

Immediately after their marriage, 
the Stevensons journeyed some sixty ' 
miles to the northward of San Francisco 
to the little town of Calistoga, which 
backs about the base of Mt. St. Helena. 
For a few days they lingered among the 
pleasant environs of that popular water- 
ing place, reveling in the pristine fresh- 
ness of the upper Napa Valley, whose 
vineyards were then, as he described, “ in 
the experimental stage.” Here he learned 
by proof that California wine is “bottled 
poetry,” and also made the acquaintance 
of the Lipman family, whom he later im- 
mortalized under the cognomen Kelmar. 

In another letter to Sydney Colvin he 
writes: 

“ Here we are, Fanny and I and a cer- 
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tain hound, in a lovely valley under Mt. 
St. Helena, looking around... for a 
house of our own. . . . We hope to get 
a house at Silverado, a deserted mining 
camp, eight miles up the mountain, now 
solely inhabited by a mighty hunter, an- 
swering to the name of Rufe Hanson, who 
slew last year a hundred and fifty deer.” 

They were taken one Sunday by the 
Lipmans (Kelmars) to the deserted min- 
ing camp of Silverado, where they de- 
cided to “ squat” in a dilapidated assay 
office planted under the overhanging, red 
mouth of a great rocky gorge. Undis- 
turbed in this secluded spot, two months 
of their honeymoon slipped away, an end- 
less round of “toils and pleasures,” as 
the reader would believe from Stevenson’s 
enchanting account. Yet their joys were 
marred by the dangerous illness of Mrs. 
Stevenson and her son, Lloyd Osbourne, 
who were afflicted with diphtheria. 

Surveying sea-fogs from cliffy crags, 
listening to the tumultuous music of 
winds in the pine-tops, gazing upward to 
the clearness of “ the starry nights,” thus 
did they rest and recreate. So entrancing 
is this dreamy story of their honeymoon 
that the reader will seem delightfully re- 
freshed as well. 

Towards the end of July, 1880, the 
Stevensons left Silverado and returned to 
Scotland, where, during the following 
year, “Treasure Island” established his 
literary reputation. Still seeking health, 
he spent the winter of 1881-2 at Davos, 
Switzerland. Amid the inspiration of 
Alpine snow-peaks he commenced writ- 
ing “The Silverado Squatters,” finish- 
ing it at Hyeres in Southern France in 
the spring of 1883. The story of his 
honeymoon first appeared in the Century 
Magazine for November and December 
of that vear. In length it exceeded some 
thirty-five thousand words, for which he 
gladly accepted the sum of two hundred 
dollars. The characteristic modesty of 
the man is evidenced by the following 
extracts from his letters. Writing from 
Hyeres in April, 1883, to Edmund Gosse, 
Stevenson said: 

“Gilder, asking me for fiction, I have 
packed off to him my new wurk, ‘ The 
Silverado Squatters.’ I do not for a mo- 
ment suppose he will take it, but pray 
say all the good words you can for it. I 
shall be awfully glad to have it taken. 
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But if it does not mean dibbs at once, | 
shall-be ruined for life.” 

Later, he wrote to the same: 

“May 20, 1883—The forty pounds 
was a heavenly thing! The forty poun:s 
has been such a piercing sun-ray as m\ 
whole grey life is gilt withal. If these 
good days of Longman and the Century 
only last, it will be a very green world.” 

Writing from Hyeres in October, 1883, 
he tells Sidney Colvin that “ Silverado 
was not written in America, but Swit- 
zerland’s icy mountains. What you read 
is the bleeding and disemboweled remains 
of what I wrote. The good stuff is all to 
come—so I think. ‘The Sea-Fogs,’ 
‘The Hunter Family, ‘ Toils and Pleas- 
ures ’—-belles pages . . .” 

Again he underestimates his writing 
when in a letter to his friend, W. H. Low, 
he says: 

“<Silverado’ is an example of stuff 
worried and pawed about, God knows how 
often in poor health, and you can see 
for yourself the result—eood pages, an 
imperfect fusion, a certain languor of the 
whole, not, in short, art.” 

Calistoga-bound, at last, our train 
glided over the traffic-warmed rails to 
Vallejo Junction, one golden September 
afternoon. A yellow land-haze softened 
the contours of the Contra Costa hills, 
blending with fleecy fog-fleets blockad- 
ing the Golden Gate. Though our eyes 
were intent upon seeing scenes as Steven- 
son saw them, many different details 
winking past the car-windows suggeste« 
materially the new order of _ things. 
Masses of expanding industries, miles of 
manufactories, smelters, powder-works 
and oil refineries stretched along the 
elongated water-front of what may soon 
be known as Greater San Francisco. At 
Vallejo Junction we transferred to the 
time-honored ferry-boat, El Capitan, 2 
craft coeval with the shallop of Charon. 
In this old-timer we tremblingly stemmed 
the muddy tides of Carquinez Strait t 
South Vallejo. In the immediate fore- 
ground the same antiquated pier sprawle( 
its ungainly, teredoed length. Above it 
towered the masts of cargo-waiting ships, 
and over-topping these loomed the scaly 
whitewashed walls of Starr’s Mill, de- 
crepit with age and more dingy than 
ever. The identical row of poverty- 
stricken saloons offended our eyes as they 
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did Stevenson’s a quarter of a century 
before. Seated in the train bound .for 
Napa Valley, we looked out of a westward 
window upon the year 1905. Close at 
hand stood a monstrous oil-tank, whose 
ebon cylinder bore the legend, “S. P. 
Co.—30,000 barrels’ capacity.” Across 
“a blink of sea” lay Mare Island, brist- 
ling with its busy navy-yard- and an- 
chored warships. There the twentieth 
century obtruded. On the right, where 
my fancy preferred to linger, I looked 
back tipon the year 1880. Among the 
same dreary marshes, an old man, bare-~ 
legged, delved in the ooze for clams.” 
“Just one thing there was wanting in 
the picture.” In vain I looked for a 
lineal descendant of the donkey Steven- 
son saw, “wandering with its shadow 
on a slope.” 

Beyond the manufacturing, tide-water 
town of Napa, the valley gradually nar- 
rowed. Reluctantly the afterglow for- 
sook its lingering haunts among jagged 
ridge-tops to the eastward. Live oaks 
waltzed by in the darkening night, grow- 
ing less distinct as orchards and vine- 
yards nierged into likeness. Flitting 
through the pleasant towns of Yountville 
and St. Helena, we arrived at Calistogy, 
where Fate led us up Lincoln Avenue te 
a “two-bit house.” There we dined 
from a pink table.cloth that was probably 
of a brilliant redness when Stevenson 
sojourned here. 

At five the next morning, the crunch- 
ing of the wheels of freighting wagons 
over gravel aroused me to the fact that 
Calistoga was a frontier of railroad com- 
munication. A sleepy locomotive grated 
into a string of freight cars with an apolo- 
getic grunt. Stepping out into the gray 
dawn, I inhaled deep lungfuls of fog- 
drenched air, for the mists of the Pacific 
overhung the tree-shaded streets of this 
picturesque little town. I rejoiced in 
being beneath this fog-blanket, for it 
recalled to me that Stevenson had said, 
“at Calistoga I had arisen and gone 
abroad in the early morning coughing 
and sneezing under fathoms and fathoms 
of gray sea-vapor.” 

We breakfasted again from the pink 
table-cloth, then shouldered our haver- 
sacks and struck out along the dusty 


highway over which the Stevensons rode 
with “the Children of Israel.” 


On the 
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outskirts of Calistoga we rounded a semi- 
circle of dilapidated white cottages, 
fronted by a row of withered palm trees 
that told a piteous tale of drought and 
neglect. Quite different a quarter of 4 
century .ago were these buildings, one of 
which sheltered the bride and groom 
bound for Silverado that. balmy May of 
lang syne. This deserted resort was in 
its prime fully forty years ago, when the 
noted pioneer, Samuel Brannan, had in- 
vested a fortune in the erection of his 
hotel and cottages, and the beautifying of 
the grounds surrounding the noted 
medicinal springs of Calistoga. 

The foggy air reeked with odors from 
the marshes, out of which rose white va- 
pors from the numerous hot springs. For 
two miles we marched through a forest 
of fruit trees alternating with prosper- 
ous vineyards, until we reached a massive 
stone bridge spanning a dry arroyo, whose 
water-worn cobbles glistening with quartz 
and stained with iron, told of the miner- 
alized mountain ribs looming above us. 
Our road turned up this arid water- 
course and plunged into a vine-rowed val- 
ley narrowing into a canyon, walled with 
pine-crested cliffs. The warm Septem- 
ber sun had put to rout the sea-fog, which 
we beheld above us scudding past shaggy 
scarps. As our winding way ascended 
a spiny “hog’s back,” we caught a 
glimpse at intervals of secluded moun- 
tain ranches set in clearings among the 
forest. At times its rim poised over the 
brink of a steep canyon, whose depths dis- 
closed red ore-dumps, half-concealed by- 
new vegetation. Here and there quartzose 
rocks cropped out, bearing the scars of 
prospectors. Slowly we neared “the 
nick, just where the eastern foothills join 
the mountain,” where lay our Mecca, Sil- 
verado. Wide-spreading Douglass 
spruces and spiry pines fringed the gap 
in the hills where the road reached its 
height of land. Ever seeming more lofty 
as we ascended, St. Helena’s massive 
dome towered above us, gray as a friar in 
its shaggy hood of chaparral. 

At length our road, emerging from : 
madrona thicket, crossed a flat dotted 
with great yellow pines. Several hundred 
feet above the bushy uplift we beheld a 
jagged pinnacle of reddish rock, which 
we knew to be the monument of the Sil- 
verado mine. In thé sizzling heat of 4 














Entrance to the open cut, Silverado mine. ‘The strata propped apart by wooden wedges.” 
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September noon we crossed the summit 
of the grade at an elevation of 2200 feet, 
and dipping gently into a sheltered cup- 
like dell, we saw the toll-house, a low, 
rambling structure nestling under the 
overhanging evergreens. On its vine- 
embowered veranda we met our good 
host, Daniel Patten, a pioneer of seventy 
springs. He led us into his office, which 
resembled a laboratory, being filled with 
mineral specimens, surveying and other 
instruments, and volumes of mining and 
meteorological data. We found him fin- 
ishing a report to Professor MacAdie of 
the Weather Bureau, in which we saw 
these pithy words: “‘A heavy crop of hop- 
pers hereabouts this month—temperature 
85 degrees in the shade, and going up.” 

We were indulging our scientific tastes 
in testing a liquid, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, when we were greeted by 
our genial hostess, Dan Patten’s hale and 
hearty helpmeet. She regaled her inter- 
ested listeners with the history of Silver- 
ado, the coming and going of the Steven- 
sons, whom she well and pleasantly re- 
membered. 

Her father, a well known pioneer named 
Lawley, had built the toll-road over 
Mt. St. Helena, in 1867, and has ever 
since realized the profits of a miniature 
mint from the natural monopoly of this 
pass through the rugged Napa mountains. 
In 1880 he had leased the toll-house to 
the Corwens, who entertained the Steven- 
sons. His daughter graphically related 
how the toll-house burned to the ground 
three years later, and showed us how it 
was rebuilt partially with lumber from 
the demolished home of the Hansons. 

As we lounged on the wide veranda, we 
fancied we could see the grape clusters 
ripen in the mellowing California sun- 
shine. A pleasant stillness hushed the 
mid-day air untile a far rumbling of 
wheels rose upwards from the wilderness 
of Lake County, and suddenly two stage 
coaches, laden with passengers and bag- 
gage, drew up at the office. The passen- 
gers, returning from the highland lakes 
and springs, were clad in dusters and 
presented the same picturesque features 
that caught the eye of Stevenson in his 
time, as he described how “the stages 
swoop upon the toll-house with a roar 
and in a cloud of dust.” Every detail 
seemed completely reproduced for our 
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benefit, from “the blue-clad Chinaboy.” 
a serene Celestial, who looked blandly 
down. upon us from the hurricane deck 
of the coach, to “the San Francisco mav- 
nate, the mystery in the dust-coat.” 

In the first coolness of the afternoon, 
pioneer Patten led us up the steep trail 
back of the toll-house, once “worn 
smooth by the feet of thirsty miners,” 
bound for the bar, over which the genial 
Mr. Hoddy presided during the boom 
days of Silverado. Our path threaded its 
leafy way through monster madrones ani 
fragrant fir-trees, at whose mossy fee 
gurgled a stream of mine water diverted 
down a rusty trough. This flumed brook- 
let trickled from the barred mouth of 3 
new tunnel, and hard by stood a toll- 
house, hidden in the dense foliage of lau- 
rel, and the water-hauntine rhododen- 
dron. This we eagerly explored, ani 
found an array of rusty picks, drills and 
nose-blunted shovels lying about in pic- 
turesque disorder, while the floor glis- 
tened with quartz samples from the mine. 
Pleasantly discoursing on his life-long 
mining hobby, the old pioneer led  u 
steadily upwards until our trail joine 
an old road, dusty and red with mineral- 
ized float that halted at “a triangular 
platform,” and there we saw Silverado. 
We gazed upon “a canyon, woody below, 
red, rocky and naked overhead,” and ever 
as we varied our viewpoint, our eyes con- 
firmed the accurate details of Stevenson's 
word-sketches, especially when, in hi: 
words, “we looked forth upon a great 
realm of air, and down upon tree-tops 
and hill-tops, and far and near on wili 
and varied country.” 

Gone was the house of the Silverado 
squatters. This we expected, but we were 
glad to see even a pile of wreckage, which 
Mr. Patten assured us was the ruins of 
the old assay office. “And here was the 
front door,” he cried, as he pulled for- 
cibly at a mass of bleached boards, bear- 
ing a pair of rusted hinges. This me- 
mento had thus far ‘escaped the eyes of 
relic hunters and wreckers. We paused 
on the brink of a platform of waste rock 
from the mine, and recalled how he de- 
scribed it as “a rampart built by a 
primitive people.” Below us, to the east- 
ward, the canyon dropped steeply down- 
ward to the tree-hidden toll-house. Spiry 
pines and firs outlined a graceful fore- 
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ground, while rugged range on range of 
blue mountains rose and fell toward the 
horizon. 

We prospected in the neighborhood of 
the mine for picturesque views, and 
found them in béwitching plenty. At 
every angle a vista of pines and rocky 
contours hiding mysterious hollows 
tempted the shutter of the camera to 
click of its own accord. We noted sev- 
eral tunnels and a caved-in shaft that in- 
dicated that much labor and its coined 
product had been expended in searching 
for the elusive pay-streak. 

We also saw the bleached skeleton of 
“a rusty, iron chute on wooden legs,” 
that “came flying like a monstrous gar- 
goyle across the parapet.” Climbing up 
a high angled incline, we came to a 
yawning, open cut, described as leading 
up “into the superincumbent shoulder 
of the hill.” For a hundred feet and more 
the hanging wall rose to a jagged pin- 
nacle, while below it opened a black cav- 
ity from which the outcropping ledge had 
been extracted. Twenty-five years had 
indeed altered the aspect of the mine but 
little, for now, as then, “we could see 
the strata propped apart by solid wooden 
wedges.” We picked about in crannies 
and crevices looking for specimens; then 
turning toward the deluge of sunshine 
beating upon the glistening quartz-mir- 
rors of the rocks, we saw “a pine, half- 
undermined, precariously nodding on the 
verge.” This great sentinel guarding the 
entrance of the mine was by far the most 
striking picture we beheld. 

A shadow flitted over the rocks, and 
looking upwards we saw a broad-winged 
hawk alight in a tree-top; then, s he 
perceived the intruders in his airy do- 
main, he continued his majestic flight. 
We also longed to “mount upon wings, 
like eagles,” as we climbed “the steep 
and toilsome path” that leads through 
clothes-shredding chaparral shielding the 
shoulder of St. Helena. One hour from 
Silverado brought us out upon the four- 
peaked summit, 4,343 feet above the dis- 
tant glimmering ocean. A smoky Sep- 
tember haze obscured the far-reaching 
outlook, for which this mountain is noted. 
When the sky has been cleansed of cob- 
webs and the yellowness has been washed 
from the hills, the snowy Sierras are visi- 
ble from Mount Shasta to Whitney, a dis- 
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tance such as one might survey from some 
Adirondack peak, were he able to look 
from Boston to Buffalo, or Montreal to 
New York. 

Racing with the sinking sun, we 
bounded backward over the sterile, un- 
dulating crests, and plunging down the 
sharp shoulder of the mountain, reached 
the toll-house in time to dine with the 
amiable proprietress, who discoursed en- 
tertainingly of the Stevensons. 

“Mr. Stevenson,” she said, “‘ we natu- 
rally believed to be a consumptive. He 
was so frail, yet his manner was so 
cheery and hoveful that he fascinated 
every one with his kindliness. The Han- 
sons moved from Silverado long ago, and 
now reside near Maxwell, Colusa County. 
Irvine Loveland drifted to the north from 
lumber camp to mining camp; a ne’er-do- 
well at best.” 

“Who was that juvenile offender 
whom Stevenson dubbed ‘that demon 
boy??” I asked. 

“He has turned out well,” she replied. 
“He is a sober, hard-working man of 
middle age now. He, too, was a Hanson. 
Mr. Hoddy died long. ago, and Jennings, 
the engineer, passed in his checks as a 
Pasadena millionaire.” 

At length, lantern-led, we lugged our 
blankets up through the stillv air to the 
site of Stevenson’s honevmoon home. A 
gentle night breeze blew down the can- 
yon, while above the tree-tops the stars 
twinkled. The Milky Way blazed its lu- 
cent trail across the heavens on just such 
a starry night as Stevenson would have 
loved to be abroad on this romantic 
mountain side. Under a flourishing 
young balsam fir we spread our blankets 
upon a couch of its resinous needles 
blended with the pungent perfume of 
California laurel leaves. Soon the nigh! 
breeze ceased its whisperings, and the 
rival orchestras of queer little wood-fol' 
tuned uv as they began their night-lonz 
serenades. The cheerful monotones 0: 
crickets chorded with the weird lilt o 
hylas. No sound of prowling animals dis- 
turbed our slumbers, though at times we 
wakened to marvel at the brightness of 
Venus, whose intensity made it seem like 
a new satellite of our swirling sphere. 
Never did a night out of doors pass s0 
swiftly; so full it was of delicious fra- 
grances and subtle influences haunting 
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this romantic canyon retreat of Stevenson. 

At length, a faint glow stole over the 
eastern sky. ‘The shadowy ranges to the 
eastward grew more distinct, while the 
woody gorge assumed details of rocks and 
branching trees. Then, like a great, red 
lamp-shade the sun shot above a craggy 
horizon, and the ravine reveled in ruddy 
waves of light. In a few moments ! 
clambered to the crest of a horn of rock, 
a favorite aerie of Stevenson, whither he 
loved to climb to overlook the sea-fogs. 
A thousand feet below me long tentacles 
of fog felt their way up dark-blue can- 
yons. The. same pinv crest that caught 
his eye floated like an isle fortunatu+ 
ebove the vaporous flood. The faint, far 
sound of cow-bells filtered upward from 
the flat once filled with hustling Silver- 
ado town. 

As we descended the old mine road, 
we emerged from the still somnolent mys- 
tery of the ancient forest and crossed a 
picturesque little mountain flat. Here 
ince flourished the prosperous mining- 
camp of Silverado, where, a little late, 
Rufe Hanson ard that hunter’s family 
squatted in the old hotel. In its nlace 
we saw several acres of well-cultured 
vines and peach-trees, bespeaking the pas- 
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tora] life that has supplanted the strenu- 
cus mining era. The old village streei 
is now a thoroughfare for cattle whose 
cloven hoofs have carved deep trenches 
in the reddish soil. A lonely cabin, built 
for the most part from Silverado lum- 
ber, stands in the shelter of magnificent 
madrone trees. A graceful grape arbor 
leads to the door of the Peterson family, 
successors to the Hansons. -Well-read are 
these people, and they seem to know “ The 
Silverado Squatters” -.by heart. They 
emphatically impress upon the minds of 
visitors that they are not the Hansons 
of dubious memory of a quarter of a 
century ago. 

The tourist of literary proclivities who 
journeys to California may visit the sun- 
land home of Ramona, or the haunts of 
the heroes of Bret Harte; but no trip to 
California is complete until a pilgrimage 
is made to Silverado. On this high slope 
of St. Helena he will find much of ro- 
mantic interest as he follows the paths 
hallowed by the memory of Stevenson’s 
happiest summer. -One who camps at 
night in this canyon is certain to b2 
greatiy enriched by the experience of, 
as Stevenson says, “Listening to the 
silence there is among the hills.” 


How the Home of Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevemsom was Saved 


BY HAROLD FRENCH 


of Robert Louis Stevenson has re- 

sided in her picturesque home on 
the northwest corner of Hyde and Lom- 
bard streets, San Francisco. It is a two- 
story, composite frame structure connect- 
ing with the residence of her son, Lloyd 
Osbourne, the well-known collaborator with 
her late husband, and the author of many 
delightful stories in the current maga- 
zines, some of which are regarded as clas- 


P's a number of years, the widow 


sics. His doorway opens upon the sunny 
side of Lombard street, while the entrance 
to his mother’s home overlooks the broad 
expanse of the blue bay of San Fran- 
cisco—a glorious vista in the morning 
sunshine. The joint residence is con- 


nected with a patio in which a beautiful 
garden flourishes; above its walls trees 
look over upon Hyde street hill, descend- 
ing abruptly to the bay shore, three hun- 
dred feet below. 


The front walls of the 

















Present home of Mrs. 


Stevenson home are unique in_ shape, 
resembling an old castle in far-away 
Scotland. 

When the fire that destroyed nearly five 
square miles of the best of San Fran- 
cisco swept out of bounds, it surged out 
to North Beach and besieged Russian 
Hill. On its crest, immediately above 
the Stevenson home, a great reservoir oc- 
cupied a square of land. However, its 
contents were soon drained in the vain 
effort to stay the on-rushing flames. Up 
Lombard street they leaped with resistless 
speed. The home of the widow of Tusi- 
tala seemed doomed to perish in the holo- 
eaust. Just at this crucial moment a 
party of Bohemian and Press Club mem- 
bers, led by Mr. Frank Deering, arrived 
on the scene. Some of these fire-fighters 
lived in the neighborhood, and realizing 








Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne, in San Francisco. 


that Mirs. Stevenson was at that time in 
Mexico, and that her home and prized 
belongings were at the mercy of th 
flames, with splendid 
seized buckets and wet sacks, and dipping 
the remaining water from the nearly- 
dry reservoir, they rallied around the 
threatened resid nce until the east side 
of Hyde street la, in smouldering ruins. 


Here they succeeded in stopping the fire 


on the northern side of Russian H 
though the flames swept on till they ley- 
eled the stately residences of Van Ness 


avenue. 


the friends of 
his memory, and it is entirelv to thei 
untiring efforts that the home of his wife 
with all its priceless contents, was sa\ 
from destruction. 





Spring and Autumn 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


Gay! gay! the birds sing gay, 
And we will love alway. 


* 


* 


* 


Drear, drear, the dying year, 


And love is withered, sere. 


devotion, they 


This episode of the fire is one of 
the many indications of the devotion oi 
tobert Louis Stevenson to 


again 
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‘The Republic of Sojara 


BY JULIEN JOSEPHSON 


OLONEL Ben Moody, special dip- 
© lomatic agent of the United 
States on the Isthmus of Panama, 
was in a most unamiable frame of mind. 
As he sat in solitary dignity on the 
broad, shady veranda of the Hotel del 
Santo Tomasino and puffed his cigarillo 
in sultry wrath, he felt an intense desire 
to kick some one—and that some one 
preferably himself. 
When the appointment had been of- 
fered him some two months since, he had 


gracefully declined it—for he had lived 


long enough on the Isthmus to shrink 
from further residence there. To the 
President he had protested that he was 
getting old, and would therefore be 
scarcely qualified for a position that de- 
manded the highest possible degree of 
vigor and alertness. But the Presiden 
had merely given an admiring glance at 
the old soldier’s quick, piercing gray eyes 
and spare, erect figure; and replied with 
a smile: “On the contrary, Colonel, you 
are the very man for the place. Your 
thorough knowledge of the Isthmus and 
its tangled polities will make you invalu- 
able.” So the patriotic old soldier had 
yielded—and now found himself settled 
in sultry discomfort in the sleepy little 
town of Los Santos. 

The President, in giving Moody his in- 
structions, had frankly told him that he 
was receiving perhaps the most vitally 
important position in the whole consular 
service—a position, however, to which no 
outer glory was attached, but upon which 
depended matters of the deepest import 
to the United States. Upon hearing this, 
the Colonel, with his inborn love of a 
good fight, had cheered up considerably. 
But now, with nearlv two months gone, 
he had done practically nothing beyond 
holding down a rocker on the shadiest 
spot of the veranda, consuming vast num- 
bers of good cigarillos and waging un- 
equal strife with mosquitoes. And so, as 
we have already noted, the worthy 
Colonel was in no genial mood. 


As he lav. back with his chair tilted 


against the vorch wall and meditatively 
his 


regarded the perpendicular tip of 


cigarillo, he could almost fancy himself 
back in dear old San Francisco. His eyes 
half closed, and the hazy blue of the sky 
became suddenly alive with figures. Men 
and women were jostling up and down 


Market street in breathless haste. Streec 
cars were speeding up and down the 
broad thoroughfare, which was now 
blocked and crowded with numberless 


trucks that bumped and rumbled deafen- 
ingly over the cobbles. And now, out 
of the throng he could see a tall form 
coming toward him with a sunnv smile 
on his rugged face. He could feel the 
corners of his own mouth relax, his eyes 
soften. Then, as suddenly as it had ap- 
peared, the mirage vanished. The sky 
was again nothing but a great void of 
blue haze. The Colonel blinked and 
tipped his chair forward so suddenly that 
his feet slapped the veranda floor. Then 
he rubbed his eyes. A _ tall, straight, 
white-clad figure was coming up the path. 
As he drew nearer, the Colonel jumped 
out of his chair, ran down the low steps, 
and rushed up to the newcomer, wring- 
ine his hand frantically. 

“Lord, but I’m glad to see you, Ken!” 
he burst out. 

Kendall Wright seemed equally happy 
to see his old friend; and arm in arm, 
like a couple of schoolboys, they walked 
slowly back to the veranda, where they 


settled themselves comfortably. “ Well, 
how’s everything at home?” Colonel 
Moody asked. 

Kendall Wright shrugged his shoul- 


ders. “Nothing doing. So I thought I’d 
take a run down here and surprise you. 
How do you like your job?” 

The Colonel” sighed with an air of 
patient sufferance. “So far,” he said, 


ruefully, “I’ve done nothing but eat, 
sleep, and fight mosquitoes.” 
Kendal Wright laughed. “And _ to 


think that you expected to be thrust into 
the hotbed of a revolution!” 

Moody pursed his. lips thoughtfully. 
“Tt’s a dull month in Central “America 
when the wheel of fortune doesn’t make 
at least one revolution,” he said grimly. 
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“Then there’s hope for you yet.” 

" Exactly. Well, here comes ~— ith 
a letter.” 

Tony, his dull, honest face flushed with 
the importance of his commission, ap- 
proached Colonel Moody, salaaming pro- 
diviously. The Colonel handed him a 
small piece of silver, whereupon with obei- 
sances even more numerous and profound 
than before, he backed off the veran 

“ Just a moment,” apologized the Cor 
onel, as he carefullv slit open the en- 
velope. Kendall Wright leisurely trans- 
ferred his attention to the luxuriant 
beauty of the landscape toward the east 
Suddenly the Colon.l gave a low, sharp 
whistle. Wright turned involuntarily. 
Moody, his face pale as death, was hold- 
ing the letter motionless in his left hand 
and gazing fixedly above it into space. 
He shifted his glance swiftlv to his com- 
panion and exclaimed in a tense whisper: 
“Tt’s come!” 

Kendall Wright looked at him half un- 
derstandingly. 

“The revolution.” 

“ Where! 99? 

“Richt here in Los Santos,” the Col- 
onel replied, slowly as if the utterance of 
every word gave him pain. “ Rieht under 
my d——d stupid nose. And _ what’s 
more—unless a miracle occurs between 
now and twelve o’clock to-night, our 
chance of securing the franchise for the 
Panama Canal will be lost—forever.” 

Kendall Wright started. The magni- 
tude of the disclosure staggered him. But 
in another moment he was his old self— 
alert, resourcefifi, surcharged with en- 
ergy. ‘“‘ Look here, old man,” he said de- 
cisively, “ you’ve got to let me in on this. 
You’re in trouble—I want to help you.” 

The older man’s face brightened. “Id 
trust you with my life,” he said, simply. 
“ But I won’t see you lugged into an af- 
fair like this. No American’s life will be 
safe in Los Santos to-night.” 

“And you intend to stay here?” 

“T know my duty. Ill do it.” 

Kendall Wright rose from his chair 
and walked over to the railing, where he 
seated himself in the most uncomfortable 
position possible, and regarded his com- 
panion intently. “Very well,” he said, 


with calm finality, “ I shall keep you com- 
pany.” 
Moody seized his hand and pressed it 
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hard. “Come with me to my room,” h 
said, huskily. “T’ll tell you every- 
thing.” : 
A few moments later the Colone! 
locked the door of his room behind them. 
He lost no time in striking into his story. 
“Up to the time of my arrival on the 
a a he began, “there was but one 
faction here—the pro-Colombian. This 
faction, as you must know, bitterly op- 
poses the building of the Canal by the 
United States. My instructions were to 
secretly encourage the formation of a 
revolutionary partv which would ulti- 
mately revolt against Colembian suzer- 
«inty and set up an independent republi 
tu be call.d the Republic of Sojara. You 
follow me?” 
Kendall Wright nodded abstractedly 
as if he had but half heard the words. 
“Tf successful, the result of such a 
revolution would be about as follows: | 
would control absolutely the President 
and Legislature of the new republic, the 
State Department having made an un- 
limited appropriation for that purpose. 
I would immediately rush through a 
measure granting to the United States a 
franchise to build the Canal. Colombia 
would naturally be enraged at this pro- 
ceeding. She would at once prepare to 
punish the upstart republic and crush it 
out of existence. If she could do this, 
the Canal franchise would of course be 
worthless. But 
“The United States would here inter- 
fere with a strong hand,” interrupted 
Kendall Wright, almost impatiently. 
“But what of the present trouble?” 
“T was just coming to that. In the 
work of forming the revolutionary part) 
which I mentioned a moment ago, I was 
compelled to purchase the support of the 
six bosses who practically control the na- 
tive population of the Isthmus. Perhaps 
the most powerful of these bosses—and 
certainly the most able of them—is To- 
maso Figales, Mayor of this town. I dis- 
trusted him from the first—and it was 
because I wished to keep a sharp watch 
on him that I am living here. But until 
to-day I have had no real evidence that 
Figales was going to turn traitor at th 
critical moment.” He reached into his 
pocket and took out the letter which had 
caused him such great agitation. “ This 
will explain itself.” 
% 
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Kendall Wright scanned the note rap- 
idly and handed it back to Colonel Moody. 
“Who is this.Sancho Torre?” he asked. 

“A sort of private secretary to Figales. 
He is in my pay.” 

“Tet me see the letter again.” He 
read an instant. Then a grim smile 
twitched his lips. “So he thinks you’re 
a swindler. Haven’t you paid him yet?” 

“A few hundred—that’s all. It 
seemed a waste of good money to give 
him more until he had shown stronger 
evidences of good faith. But that isn’t 
the trouble. He evidently mistakes me 
for some one else—who really did swindle 
him in some way or other. But what’s to 
be done ?” 

“ He needs to be over-awed. If we had 
the President of the United States here, 
for instance, I imagine we would have lit- 
tle trouble in bringine Figales to terms.” 

Moody smiled weakly. “ Unfortu- 
nately His Excellency is some thousands 
of miles away. I'll go before the Con- 
clave to-night, at any rate; when the 
Colombian agent is done talking I’ll raise 
him a hundred thousand, or as much as 
they wish.” 

“From the tone of his letter, I judge 
that they will pay no attention to you 
whatever.” 

“1 know it. But what else is there tu 
999 

Kendall Wright stroked his long nose 
reflectively. “It would be very conven- 
ient if we could have the President 
shipped down here by cable,” he sug- 
gested soberly. “ But we can’t. If you’ll 
excuse me, I’ll run down and see what 
kind of quarters they’ve given me. As 
soon as I’ve unpacked and straightened 
things up a bit I’ll be back.” And he 
was gone. 

* 


do 


* * 


When Colonel Moody described ‘To- 
maso Figales as the ablest and most un- 
scrupulous of the Isthmian politica! 
bosses, he scarcelv did full justice to that 
gentleman’s talents and moral obliquitv. 
As Mayor—and absolute ruler—of Los 
Santos, he wielded no small power, lay- 
ing under tribute rich and poor alike. 
and controlline his little dominion with 
an iron hand. In their negotiations with 
Colonel Moodv. his fellow politicians ha:l 
secorded tacit and substantial recognition 
of his peculiar genius by clecting him to 
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represent them, and allowing him such 
large discretionary powers as to placz 
hig? practically in a position to make 
what terms he chose. While it is not a 
recorded fact that he did so, Don To- 
maso probablv chuckled loud and long 
when the choice of his fellow politicians 
was announced to him. His next move 
was of a decidedly less humorous nature 
3@-for his political brethren, at least. It 
tonsisted in so arranging matters that 
these trusting gentlemen would be cheated 
even out of whatever might be rightfully 
coming to them under the least favorable 
circumstances. 

But like every other great man, Don 
Tomaso had his weakness. In his case it 
was a blind, implicit faith in his ability 
to remember names and faces. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his memory was very poor in 
this respect. And so one day it hap- 
yened that, when a servant brought him 
an engraved card bearing the name, 
“Colonel Benjamin Moody,” a certain 
very unpleasant memory was awakened 
with a start. When a moment later the 
honest Colonel entered his presence, this 
memory was vividly confirmed. Three 
years since an American bearing a really 
striking resemblance to Colonel Moody 
and a name of misleading similarity had 
adroitly unloaded upon the fat Don To- 
maso some ninety thousand dollars worth 
of fraudulent stocks. Don Tomaso had 
never quite gotten over it; and now the 
old wound began to smart like a stinging 
nettle. He felt convinced that this was 
the same man come back to perpetrate 
another swindle. i 

Accordingly, when the Colonel, after 
a masterly bit of fencing, touched upon 
the delicate matter in hand, the fat Don 
did not manifest much enthusiasm—not 
even when the affable, diplomatic old 
Colonel declared his willingness to pay 
generously for Don Tomaso’s valuable 
support. The Colonel was utterly puz- 
zled at this strange behavior. One day 
he gave Sancho, the Don’s private secre- 
tarv, a double eagle, and learned thea 
cause of the Don’s deep distrust. Then he 
realized his helnlessness. He knew To- 
inaso’s inflexible pride in his memory— 
and it was exnressly against his instruc- 
tions to use the_one possible means of 
convincing Figales—by showing his cre- 
dentials. On the day of Kendall Wright’s 
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arrival, matters had reached a crisis in 
the shane of a letter from Figales, in 
which he renounced all previous promises 
of support. These, to be sure, had been 
rather half-hearted in the first place. He 
then proceeded to call Colonel Moody a 
number of unsavory Spanish-American 
names—and declared that on that very 
night in secret conclave, he expected to 
come to an agreement with the Colom- 
bian agent, whereby the incipient revolu- 
tion in his care was to be immediately 
crushed, and an anti-Canal treaty entered 
into with Colombia. 

On the evening of Kendall Wricht’s ar- 
rival in Los Santos, the conclave mater- 
ialized in the persons of Don Tomaso and 
a swarthy individual named Moral, who 
represented the interests of Colombia. 
The meeting place was the private office 
of Don Tomaso in the town hall of Los 
Santos. The portly Don with many 9 
full-paunched chuckle at his own shrewd- 
ness and with roars of laughter at his 
matchless wit was repeating to Moral the 
contents of his letter to Colonel Moody. 
Moral, a thin, sour-looking man, smiled 
with an ill-grace and rewarded his enter- 
tainer’s efforts with the words: “ We had 
better get down to business, Don To- 
maso.” 





Don Tromaso looked hurt, then almost ° 


“On the contrary, my 
dear senor,” he replied, with mocking 
politeness, “the business can wait—in- 
definitely.” And he folded his fat hands. 

Senor Moral had made a serious blun- 
der. In the first place, he had neglected 
to bear in mind that Don Tomaso really 
had the upper hand, and in the second 
place he had failed to laugh at the Don’s 
jokes. In both cases he had touched a 
very tender spot. Perceiving now his 
poor judgment, Moral laughed noisily 
and exclaimed: “There i« no standing 
against your sarcasm, my der~ Don, any 
more than against your wishes. 

Don Tomaso looked complacent and 
partly apveased. He started to make 
some reply, when there came a_ loud 
knock at the door. Both men started, 
and sprang to their feet. The Don took 
a heavy pistol from a drawer, and Moral 
fumbled in his breast pocket. The two 
men looked at each other. Don Tomaso 
was the first to regain his composure. 
“We are children,” he said, scornfully, 


savagely resentful. 
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“to be frightened thus at nothing.” He 
walked noiselessly to the door. “ Who is 
there?” he called out sharply. 

“A friend,” came the reply in a deep 
voice. 

Don Tomaso hesitated a moment. Then 
with his right hand hidden in one of the 
big pockets of his bagev coat, he turned 
the key and opened the door. A tall, 
powerfully built figure in an Inverness 
and glossv silk hat stood in the doorway. 
Don Tomaso stepped back in astonish- 
ment. 

The stranger bowed with great ele- 
gance. “ Have I the honor of addressing 
the most excellent Senor Don Tomaso. 
Mavor of Los Santos?” His speech pro- 
claimed him an American. 

Flushed with gratified pride, and deep- 
ly impressed with the rich dress and dis- 
tinguished bearing of the stranger, Don 
Tomaso bowed as low as his barrel-like 
girth would permit. “ My poor house ‘ 
vours,” he murmured. 

The American removed his hat and 
coat, and with a gracious bow accepted 
the chair which Don Tomaso had brought 
forward for him. He was in full evening 
dress and a magnificent diamond sparkled 
on his finger. Moral looked inquiringly 
at Figales. Then he scowled at the 
American with hostile suspicion. He was 
plainly vexed at the intrusion. But Don 
Tomaso seemed in the best of humor— 
and took no notice of Moral’s dark looks. 
“ Whom have we to thank for the honor 
of this visit, Senor?” he inquired with a 
grandiloquence of gesture and enuncia- 
tion that contrasted ludicrously with his 
puffy red face and short, ponderous fig- 
ure. 

The American ~lanced meaningly to- 
ward Moral, then at Don Tomaso. “Par- 
don me, Don Tomaso, but my business 
with you is of such a nature that I may 
not even give my name, except to you 
alone.” 

Don Tomaso became all at once deeply 
interested in his cuest. Moral, with a 
look of strone suspicion on his dark face, 
stepped forward to whisner something te 
Figales. But Don Tomaso, with a cold 
glitter in his little eves, motioned him 
back. He turned to the American. 
“Senor Moral enjovs my entire con- 
fidence,” he said, easily. ‘Whatever you 
may say here will go no further.” 
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For a moment, the stranger seemed un- 
decided, as if things had taken an unex- 
pected turn. “ Very well,” he said with 
a smile. Reaching into his pocket he 
drew out a small card case of elegant 
workmanship, and from, it took a card 
which he handed to Don Tomaso. It 
read: “ Douglas Fenton, 3d Ass’t. Secre- 
tary of State, U. S. A.” 

Don Tomaso gasped. For some 
moments he sat with open mouth, staring 
at the bit of pasteboard in his hand. He 
was roused bv a hissing whisper from 
Moral: ‘‘ Don’t trust him. It’s a trap.”’ 

Don Tomaso purpled with rage at 
Moral’s interference—made tenfold an- 
noying to him by the presence of distin- 
guished company. But he _ controlled 
himself with an effort, and ionored Moral 
entirely. “ Will your Excellency kindly 
state of what service I may be?” he in- 
quired. 

The American diplomat seemed t») 
pierce him through and through with his 
fierce gray eyes before he spoke. “ You 
are aware, no doubt, of the intentions of 
mv Government with regard to the Isth- 
mus.” 

Don Tomaso nodded placidly. Moral 
started to speak, then sank back sudden- 
ly in his chair. 

“T have been appointed by His Excel- 
lency, the President of the United States, 
to convey to you an expression of high 
admiration for your talents and his deep 
respect for your personal probity.” He 
paused. 

Don Tomaso flushed like a delighted 
child, and sneered triumphantly at the 
silently raging Moral. “ His Excellency 
does me far too much honor,” he mur- 
mured modestly. 

The American’s eyes flashed with a 
strange light. ‘‘ His Excellency also de- 
sires me to secure, if possible, your in- 
valuable support in certain vitally im- 
portant measures, the general nature of 
which is no doubt already familiar to 
you. In compensation 4 

Moral sprang wildlv from his chair. 
“Tt’s a lie!” he burst out fiercely. “ This 
man is an impostor! I’ve been in Wash- 
ington, and I tell you this id 

He stopped abruptly, as if bereft of 
speech. ‘The look that had crept into 
Figales’ face froze the words on his lips. 
Don Tomaso’s right hand had dropped 
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carelessly into his coat pocket. “Good- 
night, Senor Moral,” he said, in tone of 
cold dismissal that had an edge to it like 
a knife. “And I would advise you not 
to walk abroad to-night. The night air 


is very injurious.” He turned to the 
American. “ There will be no further in- 
terruptions,” he said, simply. 

The American seemed to have been per- 
fectly unmoved by the little drama that 
had taken place before his eyes—seemed 
scarcely even to have noticed it. He went 
on as if nothing had happened: 

“You have heard of the Republic of 
Sojara. My Government is prepared to 
make you a very handsome compensation 
if you will make this republic a reality 
within a specified time. More specifi- 
cally, we stand ready to pay you two 
hundred thousand dollars in cold cash at 
the moment when the Legislature of the 
Republic of Sojara passes a bill granting 
to the United States an exclusive fran- 
chise to build the Canal.” He paused. 
“What reply am I to carry back?” 

Don Tomaso did not answer at once. 
This was a contingency upon which h: 
had not counted. He had refused Colonel 
Moody’s advances because he thought him 
a fraud come to swindle him. He had 
tlready decided to accept Moral’s offer of 
seventy thousand dollars, chiefly because 
he knew of no one who would be likely to 
make him a better one. But the United 
States—and two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It almost staggered him. But with 
his old habit—too strong to be resisted— 
he began to cast about for a_ possible 
means of cheating everybodv concerned 
except himself. He wondered whether 
he might not be able to play the two coun- 
tries against each other and bleed both. 
“ What advance payment will you be will- 
ine to make as evidence of wood faith?” 
he asked finally. 

“My instructions say nothing what- 
ever about advance payments, mv dear 
Don Tomaso. The amount is to be paid 
in full at the moment when the Canal 
franchise is granted and delivered to the 
United States of America—neither sooner 
nor later.” 

His tone was perfectly courteous, but 
had in it a rir~ of finalitv that did not 
escape the shrewd ear of Don Tomaso. 
Still, he hated to be ninned to honest 
dealing without a struggle. ‘Suppose I 
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do not choose to bring about the Republic 
of Sojara?” 

The American shrugged his broad 
shoulders ever so slightly. “That is 4 
matter that rests wholly with yourself, 
my dear Don Tomaso. I might suggest, 
however, that two hundred thousand dol- 
lars is a handsome price for a bloodless 
revolution. My instructions, by which 
I am bound absolutely, empower me to 
offer you this amount on the conditions 
already specified, and require me to cable 
an immediate reply.” He paused. “Am 
I to cable your acceptance ?” 

“JT accept vour offer,” said Don To- 
maso Fizales. 

x * * * 

It will merely be rehearsing familiar 
facts to recall how, after a bit of sharp 
fighting on the Isthmus, the Republic of 
Sojara came into being; and how, at the 
first session of the Legislature of Sojara 
a bill was passed granting to the Unite:l 
States the exelusive franchise to build 
the Canal. It was also about this time, 
you. will remember, that the President 
shocked some of the political Pharisees 
‘y naming as ambassador to one of the 
most important courts of Europe one 
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Colonel Ben Moody of California—a 
staunch Democrat of the old school. 

These matters are all pretty well known. 
But there are two remarkable facts in this 
connection of which not even the State 
Department itself was ever aware. First- 
ly, that the vital negotiations leading to 
the Canal franchise were carried through 
by the single-handed efforts of a single 
man; and secondly, that this well-nigh 
impossible feat was achieved not only 
without authorization from the United 
States Government but even without the 
knowledge of Colonel Moody himself. 

Kendall Wright, however, smilingly 
maintains that the credit for the success 
of his negotiations belongs wholly to a 
certain Montgomery street tailor—who 
shall be nameless. As a matter of fact. 
the credit belongs almost entirely to Ken- 
dall Wright, himself.© But it is reason- 
able to suppose that if this tailor had 
not by mistake sent Kendall Wright a 
dress suit belonging to the Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State (then visiting 
in San Francisce), it might have been 
many months before the fat Don Tomaso 
consented to see his way clear to the Re- 
public of Sojara. 





“Every cloud has a silver lining.” 


Putnam & Valentine, Photo. 
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A chauffeur in a White steam motor car on Red Cross service. 





The Triumph of the Automobile 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


HILE beloved San Francisco 

V V was being devastated last April 

the automobile was making 
the greatest record in its history. With- 
out its aid, the damage done the city 
would have been far greater, and the suf- 
ferings of the inhabitants would have 
been immeasurably increased. Every one 
who passed through those thrilling days 
concedes these facts. Those who had 
need of sure and rapid transit in the 
troublous times from April 18 onward, 
emphasize them upon every occasion. 

Over disrupted streets and piles of de- 
bris, through fire, smoke and explosions, 
the automobile dashed, bearing dead and 
injured, conveying officials, surgeons, and 
messengers, bringing dynamite, medi- 
cines, food and urgently needed supplies 
of nearly every description. 

Never did the machines falter. They 
could always be depended upon. They 
knew neither fear nor fatigue. As fresh 
and ready for further duty after twenty- 





four hours continuous service as at the 
start, they accomplished what no beast 
of burden in the world could have ac- 
complished. Speed, reliability, endur- 
ance, were their’s in highest degree. 

The great misfortune that befell the 
fair city by the Golden Gate produced a 
more trying ordeal for the automobile 
than any speed trial, endurance test, or 
hill climbing contest ever held, and from 


the ordeal the automobile emerged 
triumphant. Even experienced chauf- 
feurs were astonished at the small 


amount of repairs needed by machines of 
popular makes after not only days, but 
weeks, of the severest strain. 

City officials, business men, journalists, 
army and navy, physicians and surgeons, 
relief agents, private citizens—persons of 
every calling, who needed quick and cer- 
tain conveyance—and who did not need 
it then?—looked for it to the automo- 
bile, formerly widely and _ irreverently 
called the “devil wagon.” Let no one 
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call it “ devil wagon ” to-day in the pres- 
ence of a San Franciscan of 1906. To 
him it is an “angel wagon” forever. 
Hardly had the earthquake of the early 
morning ended when the “ honk” of the 
automobile was heard far and near. The 
all-night machines which are to be found 
at all hours in the down-town sections of 
the city were the first in action. The fall- 
ing cornices, sometimes the falling chim- 
neys, and even walls of the older build- 
ings aroused their chauffeurs and their 
(ther occupants from the dismay of the 
first shock, and thev quickly were in 
motion. From that time on, the gar- 
ages, public and private, poured forth 
their machines on errands of all kinds. 
The fire chiefs were early in action, has- 
tening to the scenes of the first confla- 
grations that broke out, only to find out 
in too brief a time that they were power- 
less to stop the flames. The newspaper- 
men were as early as any one to bestir 
themselves, many before they had _re- 
turned home after a night of hard rou- 
tine work. It took but the first glance 
to see that the street railway systems were 
paralyzed. Horses were few and of little 


value for rapid transit. The automobile 
was the only solution to the problem. 

In less than an hour after the ’quake, 
the streets were filled with automobiles. 
The speed regulations of the city ordi- 
nances were the first laws to be  sus- 
pended, the suspension of many other 
laws following in the face of the great 
emergency. It was a case of pedestrians 
taking care of themselves, for the swift 
moving machines were not out for pleas- 
ure or for sport. They were the mes- 
sengers of those in places of responsibil- 
ity or the bearers of the victims of the 
disaster. In one would be seen one, two 
or even more feeble forms, some ban- 
daged, some groaning in agony—others 
with the ashen pallor of death. Some 
were bound to the emergency hospitals, 
especially the great temporary one im- 
provised in the Mechanics’ Pavilion, only 
to be evacuated a few hours later before 
the rapidly advancing flames. Others 
were bound for the morgues, quickly in- 
creasing in number. 

Long before noon, the variety of uses 
to which the automobiles were put had 
increased enormously. While scores were 











The safe expert uses an automobile in his business. 
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occupied in the work of saving life or re- 
moving dead bodies, others were in the 
service of the officers, civil and military, 
who strove to save, first the city, then, 
when hope was gone, to save what was 
left of it. If the dynamite—last resort 
of the fire fighters—were wanted from 
Alcatraz, Angel Island, Mare Island or 
elsewhere, gn automobile was called upon 
to hasten it to the point where ordered. 
Ifere was one of the most dramatic and 
picturesque features of the automobile’s 
use. Dynamite-is not a thing to be hand- 
led like pig iron. It explodes by concus- 
sion as well as by detonation. Rushing 
it through the rough streets, where a 
spill-out was likely at almost any moment 
was ticklish business. It meant not only 
danger to those conveying it, but to all 
in the neighborhood. And some of the 
automobiles carried enough dynamite at 
one load to blow a whole block to 
smithereens. But the dynamite opera- 
tors were not thinking of personal dan- 
ger. They thought only of the danger to 
the stricken city. Upon each dynamite 
car was a big sign bearing the word 
“Dynamite.” People gave such cars a 
wide berth. 


United States: soldiers on duty at the Mobile Carriage Company’s garage, at Gough 
street and Golden Gate avenue, during the days of the fire. 








Signs were put upon all the official 
machines with great rapidity. Some read 
“ Police,” others “U. 8S. Army,” “Am- 
bulance,” “ Relief,’ and the like. The 
Red Cross flag flew from many. These 
signs: meant non-interference from _ the 
sentries, patrols and others in authority, 
for an uncredentialed automobile was at 
the mercy of any official who chose to 
commandeer it. That was one of the 
amusing features of the situation. A 
private automobile might be speeding 
along or standing still, on some duty of 
utmost importance to its owner or oc- 
cupant, yet in a moment a civil or mili- 
tary officer, even a policeman or private 
soldier was apt to step up to it and or- 
der the chauffeur to perform some special 
duty. The chauffeur, unless already on 
official business, had to obey. If he did 
not, he was arrested and the machin? 
confiscated. If he tried to escape by 
flight he was fired upon. It was a case 
of the good of the general public, not of 
individuals. Yet to the credit of the 
automobilists be it said that few of them 
balked. The San Francisco spirit of 
those trying days was universally one of 
help to all. Private loss or gain was of 
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little moment by the side of the welfare 
of the city and its people. But one case 
of fatal shooting of an automobilist was 
reported throughout the ordeal—that of 
poor Heber C. Tilden, who was shot by 
a special policeman for not halting whe1i 
commanded to do so. Tilden was flying 
the Red Cross flag from his machine at 
the time, and very rightly did not think 
that he should stop, under the circum- 
stances. The hasty officer fired, in the 
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be established and maintained only by 
messenger, until the Signal Corps of the 
army put its splendid service into use. 
Even then automobiles and cavalrymen 
were rushing all over the city with writ- 
ten and verbal orders that could not be 
well handled by the Signal Corps wires 
and flags. 

It was with the aid of the automobile 
that the Associated Press performed its 
remarkable feat of getting news to the 








Driven to a standstill in the service of the military authorities. 


belief that the flag was being used as a 
ruse to avoid impressment into service, 
one or two instances of such a ruse hav- 
ing been rumored about. 

As the fire progressed, the demands 
upon the automobile increased. The 
telephone system being paralyzed like the 
street car service, communication between 
vital points and important officers could 





outside world. Paul Cowles, manager of 
the Associated Press, used automobiles to 
carry despatches between the points un- 
connected by telegraph or telephone wires. 
The quick news service was thus made 
possible. 

Automobiles played a prominent part 
in the salvation of the water-front and 
the streets leading therefrom for some 
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Automobile of the U. S. Army Inspector, passing the Post-office at San Francisco. 
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distance. The regular water supply of the 
city having been broken off, the salt 
water from the bay was available for 
the waterfront and vicinity, provided en- 
gines, fire tugs and other pumps were 
available. But the extent of the use of 
salt water was limited by the amount of 
hose available. Early in the fight with 
the fire along the water-front, Lieutenant 
F. N. Freeman, of the navy, who was sent 
to the city from Mare Island by Rear- 
Admiral B. H. Mc@alla to lend the 
navy’s aid, saw the possibilities of addi- 
tional lengths of hose. Hose was sent 
for. It was brought at top speed by au- 
tomobiles, and to this speed, not other- 
wise obtainable, was due the salvation of 
many a structure within reach of the 
water from the bay. 

Automobiles of every description, de- 
livery, touring, runabout and all, were 
pressed into service for transporting re- 
lief supplies, particularly medicines, food 
and other emergency goods. They were 
kept at this, night and day, for several 
days. Inspecting officers of the army and 
marine corps—for the marines played an 
important part in guarding the city— 
used automobiles for inspecting their 
various stations and posts. Mayor 
Schmitz, Generals Greely and Funston, 
and the many relief committeemen, all 
had their special machines always at 
hand, and hard service they gave them, 
too. The officials of the steam-and the 
street railways were also tireless users of 
automobiles, none working harder than 
they in steps to restore transportation 
for the benefit of the afflicted city. As 
for the newspapers, they used automo- 
biles where they formerly used telephones 
and street cars. Reporters sent on dis- 
tant details had automobiles in waiting 
for them, to remain under their orders 
until their return to the office with.the 
“story” they were after. 

It was a characteristic sight when 
handsome big machines, which before the 
fire bore happy, fashionable parties to 
Burlingame and San Mateo, or on long 
tours about the State, were seen, grimy 
with dirt and dust, careering through 
the streets with soldiers or hospital 
nurses, or filled with supplies for the re- 
lief stations. The fashionable world lent 


its cherished automobiles as it did its 
mansions and its personal services to the 


work of relief, cheerfully and gladly, for 
all San Franciscans were brothers and 
sisters in those days. 

Much more could be said of the wide 
field of activity of the automobile during 
the fire—the automobile, so widely mis- 
understood to be but the toy of the rich 
and the luxurious. It has demonstrated 
most forcibly that it is an agent of 
humanity and of civilization generally, to 
he regarded as such in future along with 
the telegraph, the telephone—even the 
steamship and the railroad. 

Of special interest, however, were the 
difficulties under which the machine had 
to perform these multitudinous duties. It 
was no pleasure jaunt, no touring over 
country roads and along smooth boule- 
vards. It needs but slight knowledge of 
the conditions under which the machines 
were operated to appreciate the severity 
of the test to which they and their oc- 
cupants were subjected. 

Few streets in the city were in their 
normal state. Most of those in the 
burned area were filled for days—some 
for weeks—with debris of various kinds 
and degrees. Many streets, both in and 
out of the burned district, were distorted 
more or less by the earthquake. In 
Valencia street there was a subsidence of 
six feet, making a bad gully. Subsid- 
ences of less depth existed in many other 


places. There were corresponding up- 
heavals here, there and _ everywhere. 


Broad Van Ness avenue, sharing with 
Market street the largest amount of 
travel, was for a long time a succession of 
little hills and valleys, clefts and mounds. 
During the first few days it was hazard- 
ous in the extreme to traverse these and 
many other thoroughfares. At night it 
was highly dangerous, for lights were 
not permitted for some time. Going at 
high speed, even the smallest irregularity 
might cause a serious accident, possibly 
fatal disaster. When obstructions a foot 
or more high—or deep—were to be en- 
countered every block or so, coolness and 
caution of the highest order were de- 
manded. ‘They are yet, and will be for 
some time, until the streets shall hav: 
been restored to their former smooth- 
ness. 

So much for the strain and danger to 
the human occupants of the machines. 
As for the machines themselves, it may 
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readily be seen that the rough roads over 
which they had to travel were hard trials 
upon their mechanism. Jumping and 
jolting, stopping suddenly, turning 
sharply, crashing into unexpected ob- 
structions, dodging others, all of these 
experiences were of hourly, in fact, con- 
stant occurrence. Every part of the 
machine, however large or small, was 
called upon to respond to extreme strain. 

And the way they responded to the de- 
mands made upon them is a source »f 
wonderment and pride to all American 
manufacturers as well as owners of au- 
tomobiles, for there were few of foreign 
make in San Francisco. The various 












the high value of the automobile deimon- 
strated by its performances during anc 
after the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire has not been lacking. It has come 
from no less a source than the United 
States Government, whose officers tested 
it so thoroughly and profited by it so 
highlv. The United States Government 
is proverbially conservative in its adop- 
tion of innovations—far too much so at 
times. ‘The army has experimented to 
some extent during the past few years 
with automobiles, for use in its Signal 
Corps, Hospital Corps and Quartermas- 
ter’s department. A few automobiles 
have been purchased for army use, an 
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Garage of the Auto Livery Company, and temporary office of the Middletor. s”%tor Car 
Company on N. W. corner of Golden Gate and Van Ness avenues. 


machines of American make have. over 
and over again shown their speed. They 
have also shown other fine qualities, but 
this time they exhibited an endurance 
which is long to be remembered. The re- 
pairs made necessary by the experiences 
of the machine have been remarkably few 
and of remarkably small extent. Of 
course, there were a few break-downs un- 
der violent conditions, but that they were 
not worse and more numerous is aston- 
ishing. ‘They were barely appreciable in 
the sum total of performances. 

It is notable that official recognition of 


they have given satisfaction, but unti 
now the tests were never thought suffi- 
ciently conclusive to justify general adop- 
tion wherever vehicles may be used. Now 
it is different. It is unofficially stated 
that lengthy reports, praising automobiles 


* in the highest terms, have been forwarded 


to the War Department in Washington, 
as a result of the experience that the army 
officers had with them during San Fran- 
cisco’s days of misfortune. It is further 
stated that the War Department has been 
so impressed by these reports, together 
with others it has received from othe: 
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sources, that it is already preparing to 
introduce automobiles more widely into 
the military service. 

Not alone the army, but the fire and 
emergency hospital services of various 
cities are favorably considering the sub- 
stitution of automobiles for horse-drawn 
vehicles, as a result of the lessons taught 
in San Francisco since April 18, 1906. 
Some cities, it is true, have already se- 
cured automobile fire engines and auto- 
mobile ambulances. These propose to get 
more, and those without them propose to 
get some right away. 

Summed up, it may be said that with- 
out the automobile in San Francisco in 
her time of trouble, the injured woul] 
have been a longer time getting to the 
hospitals, and some would not have 
reached there at all, at least alive; com- 
munication would have heen cut off en- 
tirely in some cases, and would have been 
far slower and more uncertain in all 
cases; the fire would have exceeded the 
great extent it did reach; the works of 


relief, of policing the city, and of news- 
despatching would have been greatly 
hampered and at times impossible; tran- 
sit would have been slow and irregular 
and sometimes impracticable; civil and 
military officers would have had their 
labors vastly increased. 

Leaving wholly out of consideration 
the matter of human beings saved an 
succored, and looking only upon the sor- 
did subject of monev value of property 
saved through the agency of the automo- 
bile, it is exceedingly conservative to es- 
timate that every automobile in San 
Francisco on April 18th saved one hun- 
dred dollars for every original dollar. 

In the saving of life, in the lessening 
of sufferine in the bringing of comfort 
and happiness, the work done by the au- 
tomobile had a value that cannot be es- 
timated in anv financial units, for these 
things were of value higher than money 
ean buy. 

San Francisco’s misfortune was indeed 
the automobile’s triumph. 





‘The Unready 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


One thinks of mighty deeds—of gallant fights 
Who yet is unprepared for strifes that be. 
He dreams of days of action—flame-lit nights— 

But never martial foeman faces he. 


The marching legions and the war drum’s roll 
Call all to arms to guard the city gates— 

The music and the footbeats wake his soul 
An instant only, then he dreams and waits. 


The bugles ring! afar the skies grow dun; 
And heroes strive where brazen thunders play— 
Still bides the dreamer in the mid-day sun, 
Ungirded and unready for the fray. 
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Circulation 





BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


ONDERFUL rivers of the 
V V blood! How little we think of 

the courses they take; of the 
system of circulation the great Un- 
known has set in harmonic action, and 
of which we think our duty done when we 
let it run down, stagnate. While every 
blade of grass, every winding creek, every 
mountain torrent, every drinking growth, 
every living, every dying thing cries out 
to us—learn! 

If you are shut out of your own heart, 
afraid to enter, sometimes in indifference 
of Life—God, you have closed certain 
passages of the blood. Health is not the 
possession of a state to be held against 
the inroads of disease—it is simply a 
full Consciousness of Living. Different 
conditions of the circulation flood the 
body with a joy of breath, or close it to 
that law. Open your blood to the cur- 
rents of the Universe; look often to the 
sky; touch the new softness of leaves; 
love the soil.’ Sit for an hour and watch 
something which is busy living; a flower 
opening, a leaf unfurling, a bird singing, 
an animal at play, and before you are 
aware, vitalizing fluids are absorbed into 
your veins, are finding a way to your 
tired heart. 

When the circulation of moisture in 
the earth ceases, is interrupted, turned 
aside, the soil becomes dry, fissured, life- 
less. When the clouds fail to draw, 
gather, dissolve, all beneath grows old 
and wrinkled. With the human body, 
the law is the same. When the tides of 
blood cease to draw upward through 
every valve, cell, from all the blood chan- 
nels and low-lying regions into the brain, 
sweeping down again into the rivers of 
the blood; diffusing into every nerve fila- 
ment—parts or all of the body become 
old. Desert places appear here and there 
until gradually all is a barren waste. 

Have we no control over this rising 
and falling of the circulation? Can we 
not unsettle sluggish streams, teach and 
guide and make way for the tides of life, 


the wonderful rivers of the blood, to 
keep the heart and countenance young? 

If we have no control over the ebb and 
flow of our own blood, no power to guide 
aright the body—the one thing most ours 
—what will we be able to do after all 
our finding, with any greater universa! 
truth? 

For we seek with the whole of the body; 
brains are not alone in one part, but in 
every minutest cell. All these intelli- 
gences swarming through the- body must 
be kept alive and active by the flow of 
the blood. If in any part that flow is slug- 
gish, dormant, the faculties which each 
nerve controls will be. sluggish and dor- 
mant, also. 

With each second of meeting of the 
air and blood in the lungs, we are touched 
with a magic circling. An electric re- 
vitalizing current builds the body and 
expands the soul. The deeper the breath 
the wider the circle it touches. With 
each stifled or troubled, evading or un- 
believing breath, less of electric force per- 
meates us, and we are cheated of life. 
What perverse caution is ours when w? 
go to such pains to live with as little 
breath as possible! 

You wander into a realm of vast mys- 
tery; of untold, hidden truth and treas- 
ure when you study the  exhaustless 
depths which lie beneath one little inch 
of your wrist. Something is going on 
there which has not been fathomed. 
What will remain unexplained when all 
the power of the beating human heart is 
understood? To know the valves of the 
dead heart will not aid one. The secret 
will not be revealed by the study of death, 
for it is Life which is singing there un- 
der your wrist. Your Own Life. Whence 
has it come? Where is it going? Do you 
hear it, singing, beating, ebbing, surg- 
ing, gathering, coming, going, circling? 

The circle is knowledge; the angle dis- 
trust. Do not move along one line of 


thought. From a center spread and reach 
outward in an ever widenine circle. 
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The physical senses in their highest 
and best expression become one, the Soul 
Sense. In striving to express perfect 
health, strength and purity of soul, all 
emotions merge into one, all faculties par- 
take of the powers of each. Touch is also 
sight; color is heard; sound is felt; until 
the circle of vibration and _ responsive 
blood is rounded and joined. 

* * * * 

Watch a rushing river and the slow 
moving fluids of the circulation run with 
it quicker and quicker in sympathy. 
When the pulse is too fevered, stand be- 
fore the quiet water of a placid lake. The 
law of vibration is there, unchangeable, 
everlasting. Ignore it, and you will drift 
and break against it; understand it, live 
with it, and it will carry you with the 
stars. 

Those who contemplate long an abys- 
mal depth, physical, or a mental depres- 
sion which they have opened before them, 
have an irresistible desire to throw them- 
selves into destruction. Those who look 
up to great heights are lifted day by day 
from the danger of the ignoble. The 
abyss is always there yawning for the un- 
wary. Always there are the stars. 

You will be drawn by the force of the 
elements where you best belong. You 
are swept out of the sky into the grave to 
make way for better life, or with the 
Awakening of the spirit you turn and 
take hold of this vibrating current. You 
make your own Electricity. You hold 
out your hands to it. You weave the ete- 
ments into your being with abiding Cen- 
trol. No longer are you broken and 
tossed aside by the years. The Cosmic 
Life in you cannot die, but the body you 
have gathered together will waste, wither, 


fall, mix with the mould. There the sun 
and the rain will find you, stir you, start 
you into expression again. 

You are already Immortal; why repeat 
this decadence? Take a little sunlight, 
a breath of air, a dip in a mountain brook, 
and Live! These are the things, in es- 
sence, the solar systems revolve. upon. Can 
they not keep one human ‘body ‘in most 
beautiful ‘and lasting orbit of sphere and 
maintenance of life? 

* * * * 

Do not leave the beautiful body un- 
lifted, untaught. A glorifving thought, a 
breath from God, must reach to the end 
of each nerve filament to be truly yours. 
Your soul must reach’ to your finger tips, 
must beat in your heart, must throb 
in the utmost ways of your circulation. 

Those who in a sordid, restricted life 
find no beauty, are still blind when all 
the beauty of the Universe is opened upon 
them. The healthful soul creates beauty ; 
for if the blood is red in the veins, if the 
nerves are amber-colored in _ their 
sheaths, the fluids of the body responsive, 
exuberant, there will be no wasting back 
on one’s self, but an ever-upward circling 
pulse for life which must become beauti- 
ful. 

Beauty of the bodv is an answered 
prayer to the striving beauty of the soul. 
If we see beauty it will radiate from us, 
and no manner of real sight can exist 
without the full circling pulse. Thus are 
we created; this is the law. The Heart 
throb must beat in tune with All; as- 
piration is measured by the Heart grasp 
on the Universal. 

The body is an Alembic where, day by 
day, with the circling pulse the Drink of 
Death is distilled, or the Elixir of Life. 


Truth 


- BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


A man dug a well, 
Hoping to find Truth; 
And the sky grew narrow above him. 


He found dirt and darkness, 


In-flowing water. 


At last, looking upward, 


He saw a star, 


And stretched his arms to it, drowning. 
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A. Memorable Commencement 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 





President Dailey, of the State Normal School, 
San Jose. 


WEEK of out-door amusement 
A and inspiration in the groves of 

the old Normal Square marked 
the last June closing of the normal school 
at San Jose. And it was a graduation in 
Arcadia. The cruel earthquake Norn hold- 
ing grim possession of the classic assem- 
bly hall of the stately Normal building, 
a rustic amphitheatre was temporized, 
and here, among maples and redwoods 
such as vie in beauty with the boughs 
that cast their shade where Sapho sang 
or Plato taught, the most memorable 
California commencement of this year 
was held. It began with the sessions of 
the Pacific Short Story Club, and ended 
with the graduates’ reception. 

The State Normal School at San Jose 
is a network of organization. There are 
clubs, literary societies, students’ guilds, 
besides the student-body, all working on 
the most up-to-date and approved plan. 
These organizations list not only stu- 
dents, but members of the faculty, as 
well, are welcomed as workers in the 


ranks. This organization on the inten- 
sive plan made the famous week of fes- 
tivities possible, for every club and circle 
had its programme to present, and made 
an important unit in the whole. 

Even the remnant of students who by 
chance did not belong to a regularly or- 
ganized society Caught the spirit of the 
time, promptly threw themselves _ to- 
gether, becoming the unique Ne Plus 
Ultras, and making the hit of the week 
by giving a burlesque faculty meeting in 
which the frailties and foibles of digni- 
fied Normal professors were made the 
butt of kindly fun. In all, twelve of these 
coteries working harmoniously under 


# control of a general committee, the mov- 


ing spirit of which was President Dailey, 


| planned the general programme. 


With the exception of principal ad- 
dresses and orations, school talent fur- 


f nished entertainment, and even the well- 


printed general announcement was 
made by the amateur boy and girl print- 
ers of the training school on the training 
school press. 

















D. M. Delmas, commencement orator. 
A. P. Hill, Photo. 
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As the Normal School has an alumni 
body of nearly four thousand, a big share 
of the enthusiasm centered around this 
association. Those of the former gradu- 
ates who flocked home to the mother grove 
came intent to boom “California Educa- 
tion,” the technical educational maga- 
zine, the publication of which was recent- 
ly undertaken by the association. Their 
work bodied forth a delightful 
comedy, in which prominent alumni, 
Alexander H. Sheriffs, Alice Harris, Ida 
Baker and Edgar Woodcock so wooed the 
smiling muse that the shaky finances of 
the journal were put on a sound basis. 





and criticism contributed by club mem- 
bers who come from all parts of Califor- 
nia to participate. While the name of the 
club indicates that its workers are devo- 
tees of story writing, yet there are in its 
links all classes of writers from the re- 
porter on the daily press to the magazine 
writer and aspiring poet. The names of 
many of the club members have crept 
into Western magazines and dailies, and 
the club has received a modicum of 
praise and encouragement from men high 
in the ranks of literary art, as Herbert 
Bashford and Charles Warren Stoddard. 

At these San Jose meetings stories and 








The State Normal School at San Jose. 


The alumni are proud to name among 
their number the illustrious poet, Edwin 
Markham, besides many strong men and 
women of the State. District Attorney 
William H. Langdon, of San Francisco 
is the new president of the association, 
and with his -<pirited leadership the 
teachers expect to count for more than 
ever in the State. 

The commencement programme for 
each day was opened by the Short Story 
Club. This met at eight-thirty in the 
morning, and there was a feast of story 


A. P. Hill, Photo. 


poems were read and discussed, and much 
literary lore brought to light. 

The rival societies of the Normal 
School are the Saphos, who draw their 
inspiration from the Greek poetess of the 
same name and the Brownings, who 
drink at the well of the English poet. 
These two forsook their poet-lore for one 
afternoon to indulge in burlesque athletic 
exercises. The Brownings had alread) 
scored one point against their rivals by 
shrewdly buying before the Saphos could 
complete the purchase some dainty white 
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hats which the Saphos were to wear as 
emblems in the athletic contests. The 
Saphos hit back with some satirical 
songs. The Brownings responded with a 
mock funeral of the Saphos.. All this fun 
was before the general assembly of the 
students. More than two thousand 
watched the races, ball games and jump- 
ing matches among the aspiring Ata- 
lantas. The Saphos squared with the 
Brownings for the loss of their hats by 
winning in a score of four to five in the 
contests. 

The spirit of Shakespeare was revived 
by the Erosophians, who produced “As 
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Miss Harriett Cory, was primarily not to 
make skilled actors out of the twenty- 
five or more young women who took part, 
but to give them an opportunity to live 
one phase of thought of the mastei 
dramatist, and so, indelibly, print upon 
their minds the exquisite images and fine 
literary emotions of the play. Yet the 
rendering was not without another effect 
—it brought into full light talent which, 
to the individual possessing it, must be 
of great value in the social work of her 
school. At times, the acting rose to the 


standard of professional work, and the 
whole thing was charmfully done. 








The Erosophians, costumed for “As You 


You Like It” on the stage. This famous 
play yields itself to the work of amateurs 
better than any of the Shakespearean 
dramas, and the scenes being laid chiefly 
in the forest, were produced in this case 
in that simple manner which captivates 
the intellect through the medium of the 
imagination rather than of the feelings. 
The simple stage machinery of primitive 
Elizabethan days was utilized in _ this 
unique production by the students. 
The play was not without pedagogical 
significance. The aim of the director, 
& 


reu 


Like It.” 


Frank Davy, Photo 


A debate between the Normal Schools 
of Chico and San Jose was the student- 
body contribution to the week. In no 
other way has the advance in scholarship 
in the Normal Schools been more clearly 
demonstrated. The enthusiasm of the 
audience, the dignity of the subject de- 
bated, the question of the admission of 
New Mexico aud Arizona as States; the 
training of the debaters, all showed a 
close approach to the dignity of inter- 
collegiate debates. This advance in ripe- 
ness of thought is most probably due to 
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the raisine of the standard of student ad- 
mission -to college -- grade.- The ~ debate 
was decided by a corps of Stanford pro- 
fessors in favor of the San Jose team. 

In all, twelve organizations contribu- 
ted to the success of the week, the Basket 
Ball Club, the Allennian Society, found- 
ed in honor of the late Professor Charles 
Allen, former president of the school, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and the children of the Training School 
doing good work. 

A unique feature in the course of study 
of the Training School during the last 
year has been the optional language 





One of the tables at the Alumni feast. 
dinner. 


courses, German, Spanish, French, Latin. 
These were taught by the student teachers 
who could actually speak the language 
assigned them, it being in all cases a 
native tongue. This, of course, was 
made possible by the large number of 
student-teachers to select from. The 
various groups ‘studying - these languages 
became. known .as the “Germans, the 
French and so forth; and, as they sang 
the national music of-the peoples whose 
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languages they spoke, their rendering of 
the- national songs at the - Training 
School graduation was the most interest- 
ing part of that programme. 

The great addresses of the week, in- 
cluding the reading of a letter bearing 
upon the history of the Normal School 
by State Superintendent Thomas J. Kirk, 
were by Judge Frank Short, at the 
alumni re-union, and D. M. Delmas, the 
well-known attorney. Judge Short’s 
sveech was a striking tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the Normal School, of which he 
has been a trustee. He appealed to the 
alumni to stand for that honesty and 





More than one thousand were entertained at this 


Frank Davy, Photo. 


practicability in teaching which has al- 
ways counted for the making of good 
American citizens. 

D. M. Delmas delivered the commence- 
ment oration to the one hundred and 
seventeen graduates and the thousands of 
their. friends who gathered in the sylvan 
enclosure to see the diplomas handed out. 
Mr. Delmas’s. oratory. is. of that stately 
classic style and his thought of that close 
magnetic arrangement which holds the 
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The ‘* French” people. 


listener until the speaker’s voice falls in 
cadence upon the last word. His message 
emphasized the immeasurable value of the 
future teacher’s work in educating the 
children who are to rebuild and perpetu- 
ate the glory of California. 

While Mr. Delmas was in the highest 
flight of his eloquence, the feeling of the 
audience was intense as the speaker told 
of California’s great tragedy. Before he 
had finished, a bare-footed boy of eight 
planted himself directly in front of the 
platform, his dirty toes within a few 





Frank Davy, Photo. 


inches of the dainty white gowns of the 
young ladies who were about to be cer- 
tificated to teach his like. He looked 
with open-eyed interest into  Delmas’s 


face. No one dreamed the child was an 
intruder. In fact, the picture of the 


bare-footed boy looking up to the impas- 
sioned orator was highly symbolical of 
the school-roomt scenes which many of 
the snowy-gowned graduates will soon be 
called to play a part in. 

The kingdom of the school room exists 
for such as this child. 





The Dust Cloud 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


I rise me up from the city street 
In a sudden and angry way; 
I drive along on the breezes fleet, 
And nought my speed can stay ; 
My tiny minions swarm and swirl 
And blow and bluster ’round, 
And prince and beggar bow to me, 
Though they tread me to the ground. 








‘The National Disgrace--Chilld Labor 


BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


HERE is a story which has been 

going the rounds in England for 

a great number of years, but 
which does not appear to have lost any 
of -its applicability to the present. It is 
to the effect that a certain savage chief 
who had been taken to that country, so 
that he might be impressed by the power 
and might of the people who had con- 
quered him, was asked what had struck 
him the most forcibly among all the ob- 
jects which he had seen. He replied that 
the sight of little children at work had 
been the most astonishing of all the 
sights he had met. “ For,” said he, “in 
my country children play.” This curse 
of child labor which blighted for so long 
the face of British, and which consti- 
tuted a disgrace at the memory of which 
British philanthropists and humanitar- 
ians hide their heads in shame, even to- 
day, has now invaded the United States 
at this late date in the nation’s history. 
Children are being enslaved in this coun- 
try under conditions as bad, at least, as 
those which oppressed the children of 
England, until a disgusted nation and a 
somewhat unwilling parliament lifted the 
load from their young shoulders. 

‘The conditions are such that the treat- 
ment of children in England, much as it 
leaves to be desired is far better than that 
of the little slaves in manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this country. In fact, it is 
doubtful if there is a civilized country 
which so willingly sacrifices its children 
to the Moloch of commercial greed as do 
some at least of the States of the union. 

The extent to which child labor has 
been developed of late years will appear 
from the following statistics. In the 
North Atlantic States, including New 
York and Massachusetts, the percentage 
of workingmen partially supported by 
their children is 21.64; in the South At- 
lantic States it is 28.59, and in the West 
14.27. So that an average of nearly one- 
quarter of the whole number of families 
in the Northern and Southern Atlantic 
States is supported by the labor of child- 


ren, in part, at least. Of the children in 
the North Atlantic States there are at 
work 4.11 per cent; in the South Atlan- 
tic States 11.50 per cent, in the North 
Central 3.43 per cent, in the South Cen- 
tral 8.31, in the Western 1.16. We Cali- 
fornians may congratulate ourselves on 
our position in the black list of child 
labor, at least, for the official figures give 
us a percentage of child labor which onl 
amounts to 1.2; on the other hand, South 
Carolina has 10.1 per cent of all its 
children at work, and North Carolina 
totals up the frightful percentage of 14.1. 

The matter has reached the proportions 
of a national scandal, and much excellen: 
work has been done with the intention 
of calling the attention of the masses of 
voters to the dreadful condition of affairs. 
Conspicuous among those who have ap- 
proached the subject from a radical and 
intellicent standpoint are Robert Hun- 
ter and John Spargo. The former, in 
his little monograph on “Poverty,” and 
the latter in his admirable little work, en- 
titled “The Cry of the Children.” Fr>- 
quent use has been made of these works 
in the preparation of this article, and 
most of the statistics have been taken 
from their pages. Of the figures, it may 
be said that they understate the case at 
the present time, for since the book was 
written the evil has increased, and the 
number of children engaged in what are 
called “gainful occupations ” has liter- 
ally leaped and grown until they have 
reached such proportions that the amount 
of present misery to the children and 
consequent loss to the community is ab- 
solutely staggering. 

Of the Northern States, Pennsylvania 
has the unenviable reputation of being a 
veritable slaughter-house of children. 
There are no less than 120,000 boys em- 
ployed in her mines, mills, factories and 
workshops. ‘The boys employed on the 
breakers at the mines are for the most 
part seven, eight or nine years old. They 
work from seven in the morning until 
six at night. Many of them are killed 
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in the course of their work, and a large 
percentage of them contract asthma and 
miner’s consumption. There are at least 
seventeen thousand girls employed in the 
silk mills and lace factories of Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of these are very young, 
and all of them are under sixteen years of 
age. It is estimated that there are in this 
country, 2,225,000 children employed, the 
greater number in the textile and glass 
industries. Of those employed in textile 
works, 13.3 per cent are under sixteen 
years of age, and there are at least 60,000 
children under fourteen employed in 
Southern cotton mills. In New York, 
children almost too young to enter the 
primary school are working in cellars and 
garrets, sewing on buttons, making arti- 
ficial flowers, and doing other real work, 
instead of being in school and at play. 
These children are as young as five, and 
eight is really much above the average 
age. 

It must not be imagined that these 
children have an easy time, and that the 
work which they perform is such as is 
suited to their tender years. On the con- 
trary, the whole story of child labor is re- 
plete with sickening horror and misery. 
It is true that they are not mutilated, and 
except in the Southern mills, they do not 
appear to be actually flogged. ‘There is 
no need to apply these physical remedies. 
The spur of competition and the know- 
ledge that there are others only too anx- 
ious to take their places if they are 
dropped, acts as a spur to their youthful 
energies. They work for a number of 
hours and under conditions which would 
provoke universal indignation if they 
were strong men. Their woes would be 
paraded all over the country if they were 
adults and had a union. As it is, they 
simply toil and perish, because commer- 
cial greed demands, and their tiny voices 
cannot pierce beyond the din of the 
machinery which devours them. In the 
Southern mills, as you read this, there 
are children from five to fourteen years 
old who work ten, twelve and even four- 
teen hours a day, and for this toil they 
obtain the magnificent pay of ten, fifteen 
and twenty cents a day. Many of those 
employed in the textile mills, who, all 
told, aggregate some eighty thousand, 
work all night, and under conditions 
which, if not absolutely cruel, are such 
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as to destroy their vitality and to prevent 
their ever attaining healthy womanhood 
and manhood. The agitation carried on 
in New Jersey revealed the fact that 
many children who were employed by 
the American Cigar Trust fell over with 
weakness and exhaustion after they had 
completed their day’s labor. It is esti- 
mated that seven thousand children work 
in laundries in’ an atmosphere which is 
admittedly bad and unhealthy even for 
adults, and that two thousand work in 
bakeries. The unsanitary and destruc- 
tive effects of this industry even upon 
adult workers caused much indignation, 
in face of the revelations made in connec- 
tion with a compulsory law limiting the 
hours of work for bakers in New York. 
But these children are subjected to pre- 
cisely the same evil influences and risks 
as the men in whose behalf the agitation 
was made, and a supine and a careless 
population takes but little heed of their 
condition. These children do not agi- 
tate; they have no votes; they do not form 
unions; they have nothing to offer ; so lit- 
tle is done for them. Yet they are the 
blood of the nation, and unless this drain 
is stopped, and the destruction of the ris- 
ing generation put an end to, we shall 
ruin ourselves as a people, and lay the 
foundations for a great submerged and 
degenerate population. It is reported 
that girls in the clothing trade contract 
diseases from running machinery by foot- 
power, and that these diseases imply a 
life-long martyrdom ard the loss of the 
power to bear healthy children. 

The conditions under which some of 
the children labor are such as to amount 
to actual cruelty, such cruelty as, if prac- 
ticed upon animals, would cause the in- 
tervention of humane societies and the 
prosecution of the offenders. Take the 
following account of the condition of the 
children employed in the bleaching in- 
dustry at Fall River. ‘“‘ Many of them 
toil all day without a thread of clothing 
on them. * * * They work in the big 
tanks called ‘lime-keer,’ in the bleach- 
house, packing the cloth into vats. This 
lime-keer holds seven hundred and fifty 
pieces of cloth, and requires an hour and 
twenty minutes to fill it. During that 


time, the boy must work inside, while 
his body is being soaked with whatever 
there is of chemicals which enter into the 
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process -of bleaching, of which lime is a 
prominent factor. The naked bodies of 
the children who do this work day after 
day are never dry.” (c. f. “The Child 
Labor Evil,” by Hon. James F. Cary, 
cited in “ Poverty,” by Robert Hunter.) 

Instance after instance might be piled 
up to show the existence of innumerable 
cases of this sort of treatment meted out 
to the heirs of the greatest republic in his- 
tory, but it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to overload the record with mere 
cumulative testimony. The truth may be 
found by any one who will take the trou- 
ble to examine the reports. It may be 
‘more to the point to discuss the causes 
which within a comparatively short space 
of time have brought about a condition 
at once so dreadful and disgraceful. It is 
a disgusting discovery that the very 
means which should have tended _ to 
lighten the burden of mankind have sad- 
dled an incubus upon the backs of our 
children. The improvement in machinery 
is the sole cause of the slavery of the poor 
children of our modern industrial 
society. In 1844, Frederick Engels, in 
his book on the “Condition of the Work- 
ing class in England,” said: “Every im- 
provement of machinery throws the real 
work, the expenditure of force, more and 
more upon the machine, and so trans- 
forms the work of full-grown men into 
mere supervision, which a feeble woman 
or even a child can do quite as well, and 
does for half or a third of the wages.” 
This statement of Engels finds strong 
corroboration in the results of the investi- 
gation into nacking conditions made by 
A. M. Simons. In his pamphlet entitled 
“The Packingtown Strike,” that writer 
says: “The woman and the child took 
the place of the husband and the father, 
because they could live for less than the 
man * * * these children were employed 
in catching the blood that flowed from 
the slaughtered animals, cleaning intes- 
tines for sausage coverings, etc.” 

In the mines the story is practically the 
same as in Packingtown. There, children 
are employed in such light tasks as their 
strength can compass. The following de- 


scription of the work of children in the 
mines is from the pen of Robert Hunter : 
“They do not go to school, but insteal 
they are put to work as soon as they can 
be trusted not to fall into the machinery 
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and be killed. There is hardly an em- 
ployment more demoralizing and physi- 
cally injurious than this work in the 
breakers. For ten or eleven -hours a day 
these children of 10 or 11 years stoop over 
the chute and pick out the slate and other 
impurities from the coal as it moves past 
them. The air is black with coal dust 
and the roar of the crushers, screens, 
and rushing mill-race of coal is deafening. 
Sometimes one of the children falls into 
the machinery and is terribly mangled, or 
slips into the chute and is smothered to 
death. Many children are killed in this 
way. * * * There are in the United 
States about twenty-four thousand child- 
ren employed in and about the mines and 
quarries.” ‘The unrestricted operation of 
economic forces results in the destruction 
of the weak. This is the justification of 
the present industrial system in the eyes 
of laisser faire philosophers, and indeed 
the old exponents of the individualistic 
doctrine were utterly opposed to the re- 
striction and regulation of child labor in 
Great Britain. Even John Bright, whose 
fame as a lover of peace and a humani- 
tarian has paraded the earth, opposed all 
legislation on behalf of the children as 
unwarrantable interference with individ- 
ual liberty. Such views are generally held 
with some degree of reason by the manu- 
facturers who employ children, for they 
see in the compulsory cessation of chili 
labor an encroachment on their profits. 
Thus, although the statute books are 
crowded in many States with legislation 
bearing upon this subject, it is, for the 
most part, lamentably weak, and, such as 
it is, not enforced. In some cases the ac- 
tion of the legislature on the child labor 
question has actually been retrograde. 
Thus the northern owners of the Alabama 
cotton mills secured the repeal of the 
law of 1887, which prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years 
of age for more than eight hours 
a day. So great a _ part does pecun- 
iary interest play in the formation of hu- 
man opinion that a writer on the condi- 
tions of child labor in the South quotes 
a very cultured club-woman’s objections 
to a compulsory school law, which would 
have taken the children out of the fac- 
tories, as interfering with the freedom of 
the individual. The Manufacturers’ 
Record editorially denounces all child 
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labor legislation as immoral and wrong. 
This is the same position as was taken by 
John Bright in England, and Bright was 
also a manufacturer. John Spargo, who 
has been already referred to, points out 
that “ boys of twelve years of age may be 
legally employed in the mines of West 
Virginia by day or night, and for as 
many hours as the employers care to 
make them toil, or their bodies can stand 
the strain.” The San Francisco Exami- 
ner (April 1, 1906), said recently: “ The 
factory child to the hardened factory 
owner is simply so manv pounds of flesh 
and blood and bone that can be changed 
into so many dollars—the quicker the bet- 
ter.” 

This is a very stupid and uninformed 
way of regarding the matter. The fault 
is not with the individual factory owner 
so much as with society which gives him 
the opportunity of using up child flesh 
and blood. The factory owner is a com- 
peting individual; he is engaged in a 
hard struggle with other competing indi- 
vidals, and he uses such means as are at 
his disposal in carrying on his fight. 

Cheapness of production is essential to 
his success. He must manufacture at 
least as cheaply as his competitor, and if 
child labor is cheaper than adult labor, 
he will employ it. It is no matter of his 
that child labor is inhuman, and that it 
destroys not only human life but human 
society. The children are not his child- 
ren. He has no obligations towards them. 
He may be, and in all probability is, ex- 
ceedingly devoted to his own children, 
and careful of their well-being. But the 
other children are just so much manufac- 
turing material, as much commodities as 
The 
manufacturer does not know men, women 
or children as such; he knows only labor 


§ power, which is for sale in the market, 


and he buys it for the lowest price which 
he can. As a manufacturer, he has no 
feelings with respect to society. In fact, 


S he is not a social being; he is just a manu- 


facturer. Therefore, the gibe of the 
paper in question is so far absurd. The 
point of view that human flesh is some- 
thing to be converted into dollars is not 
peculiar to the factory owner—it is typi- 
cal of all modern trade, commerce and 
manufacture, and even the editors and 
owners of pseudo-radical journals are not 
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exempt from the same tendency to regard 
it as economic material and subject to the 
law of supply and demand. 

But to society, as society—that is, as 
an organized assemblage of human beings, 
it is very essential that the child should 
not be regarded as a mere maker of profit 
for the employer. In terms of the com- 
munity, the flesh and blood of a child are 
something more than material convertible 
into dollars. They are the most vital as- 
sets of the State, for without the child 
the State will simply perish of inanition. 
Moreover, if the child has not the oppor- 
tunity of developing a full and healthy 
growth, just by so much will the State be 
the poorer. It therefore becomes the duty 
of society to intervene on behalf of the 
child against the manufacturer or mer- 
chant or express or telegranh or messen- 
ger companies which demand a draft up- 
on the child life of the nation. Children 
can be removed from the horrors of child 
labor only by making it a penal offense to 
employ children. They must be compul- 
sorily taken out of the jaws of competitive 
industry. There was a time in the his- 
tory of our people when a child in the 
course of the learning of farm work and 
the manifold tasks which belonged to the 
domestic system of industry, developed 
into sound and healthy manhood and 
womanhood, though it is probable that 
even then the load laid upon the shoul- 
ders of the children was too heavy for 
them. But under our modern system, 
children cannot be allowed to labor, for 
the system does not regard human beings 
as such, but only as the expression of so 
much labor force. 

So the people who have spent their 
lives in the study of the child labor prob- 
lem have arrived at the conclusion that 
“a uniform minimum standard of child 
labor to be made more stringent as de- 
sired, would solve the problem for the 
working child. No child under fifteen 
should be employed at all, and none un- 
der eighteen at dangerous trades.” The 
law, too, must be enforceable and en- 
forced. Nothing short of a reform so 


radical can carry out the doctrine as 
enunciated by President Roosevelt that 
“Tn such a republic as ours, the one 
thing that we cannot afford to neglect. ‘s 
the vroblem of turning out decent citi- 
Assuredly, 


zens.” “decent citizens ” 
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cannot be produced under the system of 
child labor as it exists in so many of the 
States. In spite of our recent progress 
in California, owing to the efforts of the 
labor unions and various reform associa- 
tions we have not yet attained the degree 
of progress which the writer just quoted 
regards as the minimum. Children of 
twelve years are allowed to work in this 
State at certain occupations, and although 
the law keeps watch over minors up to 
the age of sixteen with reference to night 
work and emplovment during the session 
of the public schools, there is still much 
to be done before the child labor matter 
is entirely and satisfactorily settled even 
in this, one of the most advanced States 
in the union in this regard. 
* * * * 

It is noteworthy that the employment 
of children is of little real economic bene- 
fit to the families to augment the income 
of which the children have been sent oui 
to work. The wages of adults will fall 
in the districts where the children are 
employed in this way. The standard of 
living of a family is the standard of the 
wage scale, and when the one is_ reduced 
to a minimum the wages upon which the 
family have to be supported also fall to 
aminimum. Of course, it will be readily 
seen that the employment of- children 
does away with the employment of adults 
and thus lowers the rate of wages, since 
the wages of children are naturally lower 
than those of adults. Also, where child 
labor is the rule, the amount received in 
wages for the labor of an entire family 
will not be more than would have gone to 
the head of the family alone had it been 
the custom that the man provided entire- 
ly for the full needs of the growing 
family. 

This has been recently well pointed out 
by Clementina Black in connection with 
sweated industries in London. This lady 
has had a most complete experience of all 


the forms of exploitation in the lower 
ranks of labor, and speaks with perhaps 
greater authority and practical knowledge 
than any other writer of to-day. She 
says: “'The same pressure that leads to 
the employment of the children presently 
leads in a slack time to the acceptance of 
yet lower pay for the sake of securing 
work. The poorer the worker, the less 
possible is the resistance to any reduction 
in pay. Thus, by and by, mother and 
children working together come to _ re- 
ceive no more than the mother working 
alone. The employer, and eventually, in 
all probability, the public, has in fact ob- 
tained the labor of the children without 
extra payment. To such an extent has 
this process been carried on that in the 
worst paid branches of home work sub- 
sistence becomes almost impossible unless 
the work of children is brought in.” 

In this tendency of the employment of 
child labor to impoverish those whose 
children are thus employed lies the ans- 
wer to those who clamor that an injustice 
will be done to those needy people who 
require the labor of children for their 
support. The labor of the child will in 
the long run result not only in the degra- 
dation of the child, but in the further im- 
poverishment of those who depend upon 
the labor of children. The State is rich 
and strong enough to undertake the sup- 
port of such infirm and aged people as 
have to depend upon the labor of a child 
under fifteen years of age. In fact, the 
mere possession of such a healthy child 
should entitle the parent or natural 
guardian to support, if he is prevented 
from earning his own living through phy- 
sical disability. A healthy, sound child 
is a social asset that should not be lightly 
thrown away, and until the majority of 
the population learn to look at the child 
in that light, we shall be a long way from 
even an approximation to the solution of 
the child labor question. 
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We try to grasp Chance, when it is too late; 
And after many trials such as these, 
Rest on our oars, and where the waters please, 
Drift onward with the tide,—then call this “Fate.” 
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Mt. Tallac, from Tallac Pier. 


“With the gleaming lake in front, the pine trees, standing in lonely meditation, 
rank on rank, on three sides, and towering back and above it all the mightu 
Sierras, with their covering of eternal snow.” 
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Fallac and Tahoe 


BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


WONDER if the far-famed and often 
I sung “ Lakes of Killarney,” or, bet- 
ter still, the lakes of the Alpine 


ranges, are any more beautiful to the- 


unprejudiced eye than the lakes in ‘the 
Tahoe region of our own Sierra Nevadas ? 
Why go to foreign lands, when in our 
own State the scenery is so widely diver- 
sified; when in a day’s travel we can 
pass from the soft, mist-clothed, redwood 
crowned beauty of our Santa Cruz to the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the Sierras; 
from the rugged coast line of Northern 
California to the dreamy, far-stretching 
beaches**of our Southern shores; from 
oak-covered, warmly brown foothills to 
green marshes reaching into the 
bay; all this great region our own! 
Lake Tahoe! The paradise of the 
sportsman, the all-satisfying land of the 
poet, artist and-dreamer! Its very name 
conjures up visions of unforgotten moon- 
light nights; of towering spruce and pine 
trees reaching into star-gemmed infini- 
tude; of pellucid depths of water, the 


blue 


blue of which, in day-time hours, puts 
the hue of the very heavens themselves 
to shame. It is no reflected color, this 
blue of the lake; it has an individuality 
of its own, apart from the azure dome 
above it; a life of its own, mysterious, 
glowing, silent; a dark indigo in thi 
deeper waters, shaded to an _ exquisite 
green in the ripples near its shores. 

-Were an artist to depict this color 
strictly true to nature, one not having 
been fortunate enough to have seen it 
would exclaim: “ Your hues are unnatu- 
ral, impossible, exaggerated.” 

But ‘we, the fortunate, who have 
basked in this bath of wonderful color- 
tints, know better. | 

Tallac Hotel and Tahoe Tavern are 
resorts whose accessibility ought to rec- 
ommend them not only to Californians— 
residents in the steaming valleys of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento, dwellers 
in the fogs and dust of San Francisco— 
but to the Easterner, who can find himself 
in the fastnesses of these mountain lakes 
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Mt. Tallac and Rubicon Range in midwinter, from the steamer deck, Lake Tahoe. 
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after a trip of only two days and a half 
from the insufferable heat of a Chicagoan 
July and August. 

The San Franciscan leaves his own 
home in the evening, and after a single 
night spent in a luxurious Pullman car, 
and a delightful trip across the lake from 
Tahoe, of two hours, arrives at the mosi 
delightful resort in the country—Tallac 
Hotel—without experiencing the slight- 
est discomfort. 

Tallac, with its cottages, hotel (the 
dining room of which overlooks meadow, 
pines and lake), its Casino, with its 
20x200 foot verandah; its billiard, bowl- 
ing and ball-rooms; its cafe and grill, 
boasts every convenience that pleasure- 
seeker and sporting man could desire. 

Resting on the porch of the Casino, 
listening to the strains of the orchestra; 
with the gleaming lake in front, the pine- 
trees, standing in lonely meditation, 
rank on rank, on three sides, and tower- 
ing back and above it all, the mighty 
Sierras, with their covering of eternal 
snow, you can easily imagine yourself in 
a delicious dream, and the white-gowned 
women flitting to and fro near by are 
dream-figures. 

For the strenuous one, he or she who 
is never contented unless “on the go” 
from morning until night, there are many 
delightful -little trips to be taken from 
Tallac—the horse-back ride to the top of 
Mt. Tallac, where the view rivals that of 
any mountainous country in the new 
or old world, and from whose summit the 
thirteen small lakes tributary to Tahoe, 
shine out like priceless gems, that the 
grim old mountains, in a frivolous mo- 
ment, have bedecked themselves with; a 
tramp to one of these same small lakes, 
where you can cast your fly and be re- 
warded with specimens of Eastern brook, 
rainbow, Lock Laven and German brown 
trout (in the deep waters these trout aver- 
age as much as 25 pounds each, or in 
the shallow places, the dainty little 
speckled beauties tip the scales at half a 
pound. ) 

Here is Echo Lake, 12 miles from Tal- 
lac, which “abounds in Eastern brook 
trout as well as the native cut-throat 
variety of this region. The trip takes 
you over the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas at the highest point of the old Pio- 
aeer stage coach road, over which Hank 
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Monk gave Horace Greeley his celebrated 
stage ride. This is the highest lake in 
the Sierras accessible by carriage.” Here 
is Castle Lake, which is on the trail of 
Mount Tallac, aud a short distance be- 
fore reaching this lake can be found the 
unique Floating Island lake. Both these 
lakes are stocked with Eastern brook 
trout. : 

And again, Eagle and Granite Lakes, 
which lie in a small valley above Emerald 
Bay, surrounded by abrupt mountains. 
Eagle Lake is a source of supply to Eagle 
Falls, one of the most beautiful cascades 
in the State. 

Granite Lake lies to the East of this, 
the banner fly-fishing lake of the whole 
region. 

Fallen Leaf Lake! The name in itself 
is beautiful, and it is no misnomer. This 
lovely body of water is four miles long, 
one and one-half miles wide, two hundred 
feet above Lake Tahoe and two and one- 
half miles from the hotel. This is con- 
ceded by fishermen to have the best trout 
fishing on the Pacific Coast, and has been 
heavily stocked the past ten years with 
Eastern brook, rainbow, Scotch Brown, 
Mackinaw, Lock Laven and Salmo My- 
cas. 

There are wide roads around the edge 
of Fallen Leaf, and its gleaming waters 
glimpse between the stately pines bor- 
dering the drive-way like slabs of lapis 
lazuli. 

Fallen Leaf Lake! It brings to the men- 
tal vision soft, hazy autumn days (days 
that hold a hint of Spring in their fra- 
grant breath); red and yellow leaves, 
tossed about by gentle, lazy winds, old 
memories, old dreams. 

Going still further, one can _ reach 
Desolation Valley, that huge cleft _be- 
tween the hills, where in centuries agone 
some slowly-moving ice river “blazed ” 
its trail. 

There is a grandeur of height and big- 
ness in this valley that compares favor- 
ably with Yosemite itself; but we miss 
our brothers, the trees, and its barren 
beauty, does not satisfy. 

And so we turn for comfort and com- 
panionship to one of the rippling fern- 
banked streams, in whose sun-dappled 
pools the speckled trout hide and sulk or 
rise expectant to your fly, and into which 
the trees regretfully drop  sun-tinted 





TALLAC AND TAHOE. 
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Steamer Tahoe approaching pier on Lake Tahoe. 
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jewels, that whirl down the brook into 
the still depths of the lake near-by. 

There is a trip to Camp Agassiz, at 
Glen Alpine, a famous glacier gorge in 
the Sierras, six miles southwest of Tallac, 
in the Lake Tahoe Forest Reserve, and 
a half mile below Glen Alpine Springs; 
the aim of this camp is to “enjoy the 
mountains and all that is in them, to pro- 
tect the forests and the game, to explore 
and make accessible for others the wild 
places.” Surely a praiseworthy purpose 
in life! 

This Glen Alpine is ‘well named, for in 
height of mountain cliffs, and pinnacles, 
it rivals any of the glacial glens in the 
Alps of Switzerland. “The. Glen is 
some five miles long and a mile wide, 
the ancient bed of an immense glacier, 
now covered in part with forests of fir, 
pine and hemlock, but showing every- 
where sculptured walls, great rounded 
boulders, and polished rock masses,~ the 
work of the ice giant of old. - ~ 

“Round about the Glen on every side 
are mountains, cliffs, pinnacles, some ris- 
ing to ten thousand feet. Over these 
crags dash waterfalls, filling the Glen 
with an every-varying murmur.” 

Can one imagine a more weird, fasci- 
nating and beautiful spot in the world? 

Many wealthy San Franciscans have 
discovered Lake Tahoe and vicinity to be 
about as ideal a spot as can be found on 
this old earth, as attest the palatial stone 
cottage which Mrs. Kohl, owner of the 
Kohl building, is erecting; the beautiful 
home of I. W- Hellman, of the Nevada 
Bank; the lately completed house of Mr. 
W. A. Bissell, of the Santa Fe route, and 
the numerous other picturesque homes 
which have been built for some years 
along the shores of the lake; these, with 
the pretty little resorts that line its sides, 
create the comforting human touch which 
is indispensable to some people’s happi- 
ness, whose souls cower a little before the 
immensity of mountain solitudes. 
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Mt. Tallac and Pyramid Peak, south from beach at Lake Tahoe. 























BY CAPTAIN 


(Captain Dutton is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, who left the American 
Navy with the rank of Lieutenant, at the close 
of the Spanish war, during which he saw active 
service in the West Indies under Rear-Admiral 
W. T. Sampson. He later served as an officer 
in the Columbian Navy. During his sea-faring 
life he has sailed in many waters of the globe, 
from the tropical to the Arctic regions. He is 
now a Master-Mariner in the American mer- 
chant service.—E 


I—ON THE BLOCKADE. 


was there a blockade so rigid as 
that maintained before Santiago 
de Cuba by Rear-Admiral William T. 
Sampson with the North Atlantic fleet of 
the United States Navy, from the first 
week in June until that eventful Sunday 
morning, July 3, 1898, when Cevera’s ill- 
fated squadron sought to break through 
the blockading lines, but only to fall vic- 
tim to the guns of the American war- 
ships. The blockades of the Atlantic 
coast by the British fleet in the War of 
1812, and of the Southern States by the 
Union Navy during the Civil War, did 
not compare with it in effectiveness and 
thoroughness. It is a dictum of inter- 
national law that a blockade must not 
only be proclaimed, but must be effective. 
So-called “ paper-blockades” are not 
recognized in international law. Samp- 
son’s blockade was effectiveness itself. 
It was my good fortune to arrive off 
Santiago in the little, converted gunboat 
Gloucester, commanded by the gallant 
Lieutenant-Commander, now Captain, 
Richard Wainwright, a couple of days 
after Hobson made his spectacular dash 
into the harbor on the Merrimac. As we 
neared the blockading vessels, we could 
see the Vixen coming out bearing a flag 
of truce, under which she had just com- 
municated with the Spanish Admiral, in 
relation to Hobson and his men, then held 
prisoners. From that time on, the Glou- 
cester held a position on the “ inside line ” 
of the blockade, day and night, until the 
final battle. 
In the minds of most people, a block- 
ade is a dreary task, with ceaseless vigi- 
lance and intense monotony. Yet that 
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Tales of the 
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blockade had extremely picturesque, in- 
deed thrilling, features. I shall draw 
a picture of a typical day and a typical 
night before the blockaded port. 


DAY. 


A long line of ponderous, ominous- 
looking warships, clad in their war-color 
of dull grey, without a relieving spot of 
other color save here and there where the 
hard usage of the sea has rubbed off a 
bit of the gray paint, showing big red 
blotches of the red lead beneath, lies rid- 
ing lazily from two to four miles off the 
mouth of the harbor. Hundreds of eager 
eyes are bent unceasingly on the harbor 
mouth, eagerly watching for the slightest 
sign of a vessel coming out. As the great 
ships, bristling with guns of all cali- 
bres, roll indolently in the long, low 
swell of the sea, the Stars and Stripes 
flap listlessly in the dead calm, broken by 
an occasional light zephyr, while the tor- 
rid tropical sun beats down upon their 
decks. There is a stillness in the heated 
air, broken only by the faint sound of an 
occasional distant bugle call. 

Further in shore, there is an inner line 
of small vessels, such as the Gloucester 
and the Vixen, their commanders moving 
them hither and thither, slowly and in- 
quisitively, peering into every nook with- 
in that might conceal a hostile warship, 
or long, low, black, venomous torpedo 
boat. It is the special duty of the little 
vessels of the “inside line” to pounce 
upon the torpedo boats the moment they 
appear, for the purpose of destroying 
them before they can approach the big 
ships outside. 

Suddenly a string of bright-hued flags 
is run up to the signal yard-arm of the 
flag-ship. It tells us to close in and en- 
gage the batteries which line the tall 
cliffs on each side of the harbor entrance. 
There is the Socapa battery to the west; 
the Morro, clear and picturesque—a relic 
of the olden days of towered and castel- 
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lated battlements—to the east. Over both 

floats the flag of Spain, our enemy. 
Like a flash, answering pennants %0 

up to the yard-arms of the entire block- 


ading fleet. A lively interchance of flut- 


tering signals takes place, the bugles 
sound the stirring call to “‘ general quar- 
ters for action,” men leap to their sta- 
tions, the fleet forms and stands in shore- 
ward. Led by the flagship New York, 
the long column steams slowly by the 
harbor mouth, and opens fire. Hardly 
has the first broadside been discharged 
when the answers come from the enemy’s 
batteries. Shells fly about us, but miracu- 
lously manage to pass over-head or far 
astern or ahead, or they fall short, up- 
lifting huge columns of water as they 
burst on contact with the sea. 

For an hour the bombardment pro- 
ceeds. Strange to say, there are no dead 
or wounded on our decks. Each moment, 
though, may see them. The expectation 
is worse than the realization. Finally, 
the enemy’s fire is silenced by the heavy 
_eannonade, the signal is given to cease 
firing, the ships withdraw to their sta- 
tions, the excitement is over. The men 
at the guns, all grimy, perspiring and 
weary, swab out their guns, secure the 
batteries and relax for a moment, when 
we hear a cheer from the end ship, which 
is taken up by each succeeding one in 
turn, as the graceful, stately flagship 
New York, her splendid band on the 
quarter-deck, steams down along the 
whole length of our line, the band play- 
ing Sousa’s “‘ Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
The circumstances, the surrounding 
scenery, the nervous tension under which 
we have all passed, the emotions of war 
with a foreign foe, all serve to make that 
scene and that air appeal to every senti- 
ment. It is infectious and stirring, and 
without prompting every man leaps to 
his feet and cheers, some with tears in 
their eyes, so thrilled are they—and all 
eager to rush back to the guns and re- 
turn to the attack. Nothing is to be 
gained by so doing, however, and the old 
stations are soon resumed. 

Scarce an hour after the bombardment, 
a tiny whiff of smoke is seen on the dis- 
tant horizon. Immediately one of the 
swiftest of the blockading fleet starts 
right for it, putting on forced draught 
and speeding up to full power. Later, the 


blockader returns, accompanied by a big 
black steamer from which the little smoke 
column came. The steamer is a prize. 
She was a British tramp steamer trying 
to run the blockade with a cargo of coal 
for Cervera’s squadron. Coal is contra- 
band of war, and the tramp is captured. 
She is sent into Key West with a prize 
crew on board, escorted by one of the little 
armed yachts. 

The rest of the day is spent in quiet 
vigilance. The regular daily routine is 
carried out until nightfall, the Admiral 
occasionally signaling to some vessel of 
the fleet to pay attention to her position, 
to send a boat for some despatches, or 
perform some other detail of the block- 
ade. 

NIGHT. 


Sundown marks a change in the rou- 
tine. In the tropics there is hardly any 
twilight. It is but a brief space of 
time from daylight to darkness. 

When darkness falls on the scene, the 
blockade becomes more rigid than before. 
The lines are brought closer in, tighten- 
ing the cordon of iron and steel about the 
bottled-up squadron within. The main 
line, composed of the battleships and 
other heavy vessels, comes within two 
miles of the harbor mouth. The inside 
line approaches still closer, sometimes so 
close that the white surf on the rocks 
under the Morro may be distinctly heard 
beating and swirling. On a quiet night, 
human voices may be heard on shore 
from the decks of the “ inside liners.” 
The gray-yellow battlements of the Morro 
loom high up overhead. 

Within an hour after sunset, two picket 
launches from the fleet, each with an 
armed boat’s crew, and carrying a small 
rapid-fire gun in the bow, is sent in even 
closer than the vessels of the “ inside 
line.” Often during the blockade, these 
picket launches, in charge of venture- 
some young midshipmen, actually entered 
the harbor, the sooner to discover the 
enemy coming out, in case they should. 
At the first sign of an emerging vessel, 
the picket boat discovering her was to 
discharge a night signal to give the alarm 
to the waiting blockaders. 

Soon after dark, a big, gloomy hull 
drifts slowly, steadily, close to the har- 
bor mouth. Suddenly a beam of brilliant 
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light darts out from her. She has her 
searchlight bent upon the harbor mouth. 
All night long this relentless beam plays 
upon the entrance, the narrowest part of 
which it wholly covers. Only by creep- 
ing stealthily along the shore and under 
its shadow could an enemy’s torpedo boat 
hope to evade discovery in the light, and 
the picket boats are there to catch just 
such stealthy wanderers. At midnight, 
the relief search-light ship takes the place 
of the vessel illuminating the entrance 
the earlier part of the night, and is not 
withdrawn until dawn. 

One night in early June, while I was 
officer of the deck on the Gloucester, on 
the “ inside line,” a long, dark hull crept 
slowly up just outside of our position. 
She was quickly recognized as the New 
York, from her lines, and her _ three 
smokestacks. She passed very close, in 
the direction of the harbor mouth. As 
she passed, we saw a small, low-lying, al- 
most serpentine little vessel alongside of 
her, and screened by her bit hull from 
the observation of any one to the shore- 
ward of us. In a moment the vessels 
were swallowed up in the darkness. 

They had been lost to sight not over 
ten minutes when we were ali startled, 
cn that still night, by three loud, clear 
reports, as if from a field-piece close at 
hand, in rapid succession. Instantly 
every man about the decks leaped to his 
feet and to his station for action, but not 
before a great, blinding green-white ex- 
plosion took place right before my eyes, 
on the high bluff close to the Socapa bat- 
tery. It was like an eruption from the 
earth, far greater than the explosion of 
even a 13-inch shell. A dull report fol- 
lowed this vivid sight; then another, 
more muffled. The third I did not hear. 

The incident was the Vesuvius, the so- 
called dynamite cruiser, firing her pneu- 
matic guns, hurling big shells charged 
with high explosive. The three first re- 
ports were from the three big pneumatic 
guns mounted in the Vesuvius’ bow; the 
other reports were those of the shells ex- 
ploding in the distance. The following 
morning the place where I had seen the 
brilliant explosion was occupied by a 
huge crater in the earth, torn up by the 
shell that struck there. Another shell, 
we learned afterwards, had exploded in 
the water within the harbor, close to a 
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Spanish torpedo boat, which was nearly 
swamped in the great waves stirred up. 
The third fell harmlessly. 


A couple of times afterwards, the Vesu- 
vius crept up under cover of darkness 
and dropped her shells, which did great 
damage where they hit, but their work 
was not as effective, in actual results, as 
had been expected. 

The night of the attack by the Vesu- 
vius mentioned, I turned in at midnight, 
leaving watchful eyes on deck, for not 
only the doubled look-outs, but scores of 
volunteer watchers kept close vigii on 
Santiago’s harbor mouth during those 
long days of waiting, gun’s crews sleep- 
ing by their guns, practically every man 
at his station for battle. 

I was awakened early at break of day 
by a furious cannonade. The cruiser New 
Orleans, right ahead of us—she had crept 
up to the “inside line” under cover of 
darkness—was peppering some new gun 
emplacements just east of the Morro, in 
which the Spaniards had mounted some 
additional guns brought from the city. 
Splendid marksmanship it was on the 
part of the New Orleans, but miserable 
on the part of the enemy. The latter’s 
responding shots struck all around both 
the New Orleans and the Gloucester— 
one with a time fuse burst but a few feet 
above my head—but not one struck either 
ship. Our little vessel, on account of the 
small calibre of our guns, was not allowed 
to return the fire—that was done by the 
New Orleans alone, until the enemy’s 
batteries were silenced. It was a hard- 
ship on our eager crew to be fired at with- ° 
out the privilege of firing in return, but 
they bore it philosophically. “ High ball, 
Dago!” exclaimed a sailor, who was 
peacefully scrubbing his clothes on the 
Gloucester’s deck, as a Spanish  sheil 
passed rather close overhead. 

Day after day, night after night, were 
these scenes enacted off Santiago de 
Cuba, until the ill-fated Cervera, ordered 
to depart, and despairing of breaking 
through the relentless cordon at night, 
essayed the dash by day, when he thought 
he would be least expected. His doom 
was quick, as all know. 

For a close, effective blockade, that of 
Santiago by Admiral Sampson was surely 
a model. 


<> 








“Duncan McKay, introducing Captain Nathaniel Wyeth to Dr. McLaughlin at Astoria.” 
From painting by E. S. Paxson. 














BY HELEN 


HE history-making epoch of a 


country is rarely ever an epoch of . 


artistic or literary achievement, 

for the obvious reason that men are spend- 
ing their energy upon the stern problem 
of life itself, and not in the passive re- 
flection thereof. This is conspicuously 
true of the Northwest, where climate, In- 
dians and a curious hostility among the 
earlier argonauts themselves, left little 
time or force for the preservation in color 
or language of the picturesque beginnings 
of its civilization. However, there are a 
few exceptions, and one of the most strik- 
ing of these is the artist, Edgar S. Pax- 
son, who, coming from his native village 
near Buffalo, New York, in the 770’s, 
reached the western country in time to 
witness and participate in the bitter In- 
dian fights and imbibe the rough majesty 
of the mountains which were still un- 
desecrated by the petty projects of man. 
It was the. influence of the new: life of 
adventure; the stealthy trips out into the 
solitudes *iri-search of lurking foes and 
elusive .game, where the mountains 
seemed to be dipped in the color of the 
sky, and the sun shone pure gold through 
the clear air, that caused Paxson to begin 
to paint what he saw. His home was in 
Deer Lodge, Montana, a pretty little 
town hemmed in by the eternal hills. He 
had not been given an art education, but 
he possessed the artistic insight to a won- 
derful degree, and with no impetus save 
the love of the doing, he worked in ob- 
scurity for many years. But all the 
while he was observing keenly the minu- 
tie of the pioneer life that was passing 
like the mists from the mountains. As a 
scout and a captive, he studied the tyran- 
nical Indian, making his last desperate 
stand against the inevitable encroach- 
ment of civilization; as a minister of 
mercy in the hospitals after the Custer 
massacre, and the battle with the Nez 
Perce’s in the Big Hole, he learned from 
the wounded soldiers their stories of 
blood and glory, and now in his studio 
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there are valuable relics of those tem- 
pestuous times. As a trapper and hunter 
he stalked the elk, the deer, the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, through pristine forests 
and over precipitous steeps, learning all 
the while the subtilty of it all; the secret 
of the changing scene spread majestically 
upon the infinite canvas of Nature. And 
once possessed of this knowledge, he set 
about interpreting in color scenes, cus- 
toms and people now intimately familiar 
to him. The Indian was to be his mas- 
ter-theme, and secondarily, as a setting, 
the snow-clad peaks, the sage-brush and 
the plain. The iron-jawed cayuse, the 
buffalo and all the creatures of the wil- 
derness were to find a place in the pictures 
wrought by this man. 

As the discovery of new mines changed 
the relative importance of different 
camps, Butte became the center of activ- 
ity in Montana, and Paxson moved there 
from his earlier home in Deer Lodge. 
During the years he had conceived the 
idea of painting a picture of Custer’s last 
fight which should, so far as was possible, 
depict with absolute faithfulness of detail 
that disastrous battle. With survivors 
of the fight, scouts and soldiers, he went 
over the ground, and through such infor- 
mation as they could give, and by means 
of the monuments placed by the Govern- 
ment in the exact spot where each soldier 
fell, he gained a knowledge of environ- 
ment and detail. Then he began the pic- 
ture which made him famous. It is a 
large canvas, showing the heat of the 
fray, with soldier, Indian and horse in 
the tangle of a sanguine melee. It was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
where it attracted general notice, and it is 
still kept and shown in that city. Since 
then, he has been represented at all of 
the national expositions, his display at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition hav- 
ing elicited a vote of thanks from the 
Montana Legislature. Among his best 


canvases there were “1804,” “Jumping 
“ Tnjuns, 


the Wagon Train,” and 


E. 8S. Paxson in his studio. 


b’Gosh!” Mir. Paxson’s pictures are also 
p 


owned by many private collectors in 
Paris, London and all over the United 
States. 

In addition to his painting, Mr. Pax- 
son has done much illustrating, having 
furnished the pictures for Ralph Connor’s 











“Glengerry School Days,” Alfred H. 
Henry’s “By Order of the Prophet,” 
and many other popular books of the day. 
He is at present engaged upon the illus- 
trations for the “Life of the Reverend 
L. B. Stateler, or “Sixty-five Years on 
the Frontier,” by Reverend Edwin 












J. Stanley, author of “Rambles in 
Wonderland.” And it is due to the 
courtesy of this gentleman that we are 
allowed to reproduce the pictures show- 
ing the shooting of a deer by the veteran 
clergyman of the frontier, published here 
for the first time, as the book is not 
yet out. It depicts an amusing anecdote. 
Mr. Stateler and his wife owned a very 
small herd -of cattle in the early days, of 
which they took jealous care, making in- 
roads upon it only when dire necessity 
compelled them to. The larder was low, 
when one day the minister noticed a deer 
grazing with his herd. He and his spouse 
conceived the idea of driving out with 
their ox-team to the range, where the 
lady, as a decoy, distracted the deer, 
while her husband shot. The deer fell, 
and as the hunter approached to cut its 
throat, the animal turned upon him such 
beautifully pathetic and reproachful eyes 
that the minister turned away and ex- 
claimed: “ May God forgive me!” before 
he could give the final stroke that ended 
the dumb appeal in the security of death. 
The other picture given in these pages 
represents Duncan McKay introducing 
Captain Nathanial Wyeth of Boston to 
Doctor McLaughlin at the trading station 
at Astoria. Both will serve to show the 
artist’s familiarity with his West, and 
the faithfulness with which he records 
the closed pages of early history. 

In 1898, when the call came for volun- 
teers in our war with Spain, Paxson re- 
sponded, and enlisted in the ist Montana 
Infantry, U. S. V., and was commissioned 
a ist Lieutenant. 
*70’s was alive again, and he, among 
many another veteran of the Indian cam- 
paigns, abandoned the pursuits of peace 
for the adventure and vicissitude of war. 
f This period among the tropical islands 

of the Philippines has left no appre- 

ciable trace upon his art, and when Mr. 
Paxson laid down his sword for his 
brush, it was to resume the theme he had 
chosen in youth as his life work. 

In the little studio, perched upon high 
on the famous Anaconda Hill, within 
hearing of the booming and throbbing of 
the engines of the mines, amid huge 
smoke stacks, ‘hoists and shaft houses, 
and in full view of the great, unshorn 
bulk of the Continental Divide, Mr. Pax- 
son can be found almost any afternoon. 
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-himself has said. 


The old spirit of the _.. 
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He is a quiet, serious-looking man, little 
inclined “to blow his own horn,” as he 


But he does like to 
show his visitors the wealth of curiosities 
gathered during his long life as an artist 
and a collector. There are bows and ar- 
rows, buckskin coats beaded in curiously 
wrought patterns, one of which was made 
by “Sitting Bull’s” daughter and worn 
by an American officer in the Custer 
fight; there are moccasins, belts, neck- 
laces of eagle talons, and strange head- 
dresses of feathers; baskets, ancient 
rifles, each with its story, and more be- 
sides, than the casual observer can hope 
grasp at a single viewing. One would 
travel far to find a choicer collection of 
rare relics. The bead work alone ‘is fit 
for a museum. 

Here in this atmosphere of the Indian, 
his craft and his tradition, Mr. Paxson 
sits and works upon the canvases, dis- 
posed upon easels about the studio. There 
are brave scenes of the chase and among 
the best of them are the buffalo hunts. 
Overhead, the ceiling is decorated with 
a frieze of Indian masks, pipes of peace 
and arrows, done in warm senia by the 
artist. Beneath one’s feet are deer skins 
which tell the tale of those early expe- 
ditions into the heart of the hills, and 
not a few antlers and bleached skulls 
peer down from the walls, or lie among 
the heaps of books and portfolios on the 
floor. 

Many a pilgrim from the East and 
West climbs the steep hill and knocks at 
the artist’s door. In the book or regis- 
ter which he keeps one sees distinguished 
signatures and reads sentiments of kindly 
interest and good wishes from soldiers, 
artists, writers and some of the Indian 
chiefs themselves, who, grave, blanketed 
and serene, have set their cross-mark 
next to names of the bravest of their 
whilom foes. 

Thus, he of the opposing whites 
who fought courageously in the 
Winning of the Wilderness, has becomé, 
in a sense, the disciple of the Passing 
Race, and when the fleeting figure of the 
Red man has gone forever from the shift- 
ing scene of life, it will still live upon 
the canvas of its faithful interpreter, 
and the name of the Indian and the Mas- 
ter will forever be linked together in the 
history of the Mighty West. 














Drawing from life by E. S. Paxson. 




















In “Coniston,” Winston Churchill 
has offered us another of his semi-politi- 
cal romances of American life, his types 
in this case being those found in the rural 
districts of New Hampshire immediate- 
ly before, during and after the Civil War. 

The theme of the story is based upon 
the evolution of the political boss, of 
him who pulls the wires and controls the 
destinies of his party and province. The 
process of creating the myriads of wires, 
great and small, which the “boss” pulls 
is illustrated in a telling manner, the con- 
trol of affairs by gigantic influences dif- 
fering from that by the small ones of 
Churchill’s New Hampshire village in de- 
gree only. 

Entwined with the main thread of the 
story are two stories of love. Indeed, they 
are really one love story, the nominal sec- 
ond being but the offspring of the first. 
In this unusual product of the author 
there is an ingenuity as striking as it is 
attractive. 

“Coniston.” The Macmillan 
pany, New York and London. 
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A volume of genuine value to all in- 
terested in pedagogics has appeared un- 
der the title, “ The School and its Life,” 
from the pen of Professor Charles B. 
Gilbert, lecturer on education in _ the 
Western Reserve University, and former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools in St. Paul, 
Minn., Newark, N. J., and Rochester, 
N. Y. It is far from being dry reading, 
and handles the usually prosaic subject 
with clearness and good, sound sense. 
The conventional ideas of the old-fash- 
ioned school-ma’rm or school master are 
respected where they have merit, which 
is seldom, or cast to the winds where 
they are shown to be harmful in their re- 
sults, as, for examples, in the “same- 


treatment-for-all” policy; the “ silence- 
for-silence’s-sake,” the rigid discipline 
and other fallacies. 


The entire tone of 





the book is one of enlightenment, and it 
may be read with profit by every teacher, 
from school director down. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 





“Humor of Bulls and Blunders” is 
the rather awkward title of a compila- 
tion of quaint sayings and writings, curi- 
ous solecisms and other offense against 
the English language, which has been 
edited by Marshall Brown. Many of the 
quotations are familiar, but there are so 
many of them that the habitual story- 
teller, the after-dinner jokester and th: 
average raconieur may profitably adopt 
the volume as « text-book. 

“Humor of Bulls and_ Blunders.” 
Small, Maynard & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





If all the millionaires and millionair- 
esses in the country would take example 
by the “ Little Sister of Destiny,” whom 
Gelett Burgess tells us about, wouldn’t 
this be a happy old world? How this 
“little sister” revels in taking Fate in 
hand, and bringing together the rigit 
mates! How well she uses her millions 
to aid her in her far-seeing and perfectly 
delightful philanthropic schemes! Isn’t 
it too bad that all the millionaires and 
millionairesses won’t.immediately go and 
do likewise ? 

“A Little Sister of Destiny.” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





The Funk & Wagnalls Company an- 
nounce that they have purchased the well- 
known periodical, “Public Opinion”, 
which on and after July 7th will be 
merged with “The Literary Digest.” 

“Public Opinion” was founded in 1886 
—four years prior to the birth of The 
Literary Digest—and it has enjoyed a 
wide popularity. The various news- 
paper directories for the present vear give 
its circulation at from 45,000 to 80,000. 














The Matter with Sam francisco 


BY E. P. IRWIN 


(Ed. Note——In the article by Mars- 
den Manson, appearing in the August is- 
sue of the Overland Monthly, on page 
18, 14th line from top, “ 80,000,000” 
was made to read “ 8,000,” and on line 35 
from top, same page, “ 80,000,000 ” was 
made to read “80,000.” On page 20, 
line 16 from top, “Northern Pacific ” 
should have read “ Western Pacific.”) 


AN is a little insect—but a mighty 
one. He laughs at the forces of 


Nature; frowns defiance at storm 
.and fire and the trembling of the earth. 
These are not sufficient to undo him. 
There is only one thing strong enough to 
conquer man, and that is—Man. What 
cosmic forces cannot do to him he does 
to himself. And so that world which a 
few months ago was looking in surprise 
at the courage, the energy, the recupera- 
tive power of the city by the Western 
Sea is beginning to ask: “What’s the 
matter with San Francisco?” Perhaps, 
like the enthusiastic crowd of the street, 
we might answer back: “ She’s all right!” 

But is she? San Francisco will be re- 
built—is being rebuilt slowly. But who 
is there that cannot feel that there is 
a drag somewhere, that things are not 
just as they ought to be, that the promise 
of a few months ago is not being ful- 
filled as it should? 

And the cause? It lies open to those 
who will see. It’s foundation is in one 
of the passions with which we mortals 
are born—a passion which some manage 
to eradicate or hold in check, but which 
in others grows and becomes the master- 
passion—Greed, Selfishness. It was 
stunned by the events of the week of 
April 18th and we were almost glad at 
that which had happened, for we thought 





that we had entered upon a new era in 
which brotherhood, generosity, unselfish- 
ness were to rule. 

And this greed, this selfishness, is ex- 
hibiting itself in the old conflict between 
Labor and Capital. The labor unions 
and those whom they are accustomed to 
regard as their natural enemies, the em- 
ployers of labor, are squeezing between 
their opposing forces the helpless city, 
and San Francisco is being held back, 
dragged down from that proud position 
to which she aspires and to which she 
has a right. 

For many years San Francisco has been 
hindered in her development by that 
trust which is coming to be the greatest, 
the most oppressive of all trusts—labor 
unionism. 

The writer of this does not wish to 
record himself as an opponent of the true 
principles of labor unions—or at least of 
labor unionism. On the contrary, for 
labor unionism has its foundation in the 
idea of self-protection and love of the 
home, the desire of the individual to do 
what is best for himself and those he 
loves. “If capital has a right to combine 
for its own good and protection, and for 
the accomplishment of greater results, 
labor has an equal right. 

In a great measure the unions have ac- 
complished the results for which they 
were originally formed. In this country 
especially they have lessened the pains 
and increased the joys of life for count- 
less numbers. They have given us better 
homes and more of them, reduced the 
ratio of ignorance, broadened the general 
view of life and its purpose. Men no 
longer toil that they may exist, but that 
they may live. Wages are higher, hours 
of labor shorter, the conditions of life 
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and of work more comfortable. Nowhere 
else in the world is the general standard 
of intelligence among the laboring people 
as high as in the United States. And all 
of this in justice must be ascribed largely 
to the labor unions. The struggle has 
been a long one, and it is not yet ended, 
but the results already accomplished are 
worth while. 

But success and the proper application 
of it do not always go hand in hand. And 
while, through the labor unions, the labor- 
ing man has come to claim and receive 
his share of the good things of life, he 
is losing something, too. He thinks he is 
independent. Is he? What kind of in- 
dependence shall it be called which forces 
a man to drop his tools, break his word 
to his employer, shut off his own income 
and subject his family to hunger and suf- 
fering, not because he has any grievance, 
but because some other man whom he 
does not know or care for crooks his fin- 
ger, says “ You must not work?” How 
are independence and “ must” or “ must 
not ” compatable ? 

The truth is, that labor unionism has 
fallen away from its basic principles. The 
idea is no longer to raise the standard of 
work and workmanship, to obtain shorter 
hours and increased pay by demonstrat- 
ing that the union man is a better work- 
man than the non-union. The idea still 
is to obtain shorter hours and better pay 
—but to obtain them in any manner pos- 
sible, preferably by force, used or poten- 
tial. “As little work as possible, of as 
poor quality as possible, for as much pay 
as possible,” has in too many cases come 
to be the idea along which the labor union 
works. 

Human nature has not changed. The 
laboring man is no more and no less a 
man than he was fifty years ago. The 
basic principle of labor unionism is no 
less right now than it was when the labor 
unions were weak and powerless. But the 
laboring man is no longer independent. 
He no longer controls his unions. They 
have fallen into the hands of men wh») 
use them for their own advantage and ad- 
vancement, men who care not for the 
good of the laboring man, but for their 
own good, who use him merely as the lad- 
der over which they may climb to ease 
and luxury. The union is everything to 
them—because it is the instrument of 
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their power, the tool—and the only tool— 
with which they work. Strikes occur, not 
for good cause or because they will result 
in benefit to the laborer, but that the 
boss, the walking delegate, may 


‘strengthen his hand, fasten tighter his 


grip upon the public, increase his power. 
Like an Old Man of the Mountains, the 
walking delegate has fastened himself 
upon the back of the union and will not 
be dislodged. It is easier to ride than 
to walk, less trouble to make his victims 
work for him than to earn his own living. 

And San Francisco, poor, struggling 
San Francisco, striving mightily to 
rise from her ashes, to regain her im- 
perial position as Queen of the Pacific, to 
laugh defiance at earthquake and fire— 
San Francisco must contend not only 
with falling walls and _ wreck-strewn 
streets; she must drag after her in her 
climb upward the walking delegate. She 
must cringe when he frowns, jump when 
he crooks his finger. The countless ships 
of the sea that enter her Golden Gate 
laden with materials for her rebuilding 
may not be unloaded until satisfaction is 
given to the demands of a foreign-born, 
un-American boss, who holds sway over 
the water front. Her street car tracks 
may not be repaired except with the per- 
mission of the Czar who rules over a 
few hundred uncouth Greeks and Ital- 
ians: Her cars may be stopped at any 
moment at the command of a self-seek- 
ing demagogue who cares not for San 
Francisco, but merely for himself. The 
homes of her people may be left unin- 
habitable and the disease-breeding drain- 
age not carried off, should it please the 
boss of the plumbers’ union to call his 
men out. 

Who is the free-born American, the 
builder of homes, the resurrector of a 
ruined city, that he dares to set himself 
up in opposition to the walking delegate? 
And what workman dares disobey the law 
of his boss when he knows that the pen- 
alty for disobedience is a broken head, 
an iron-shod shoe stamped in his face, a 
blow in the dark, even death itself? 

These rulers with their heels on the 
neck of the prostrate city—they do more 
than oppress their victims; they taint 
them with their own selfishness, inoculate 
them with the virus of their own greed. 
The individual laborer might not take 
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advantage of the helplessness of his neigh- 
bor in trouble; might, and probably 
would, aid him to rise, to recover from 
the blow that felled him. But as a union 
man he loses his individuality, and with 
it his sense of kindness. San Francisco 
must be rebuilt. Laborers are all, tgo few. 
The key to the situation lies in their 
hands—and they are: using theit power 
to demand all they can get. . Labor was 
better paid in San Francisco before the 
fire than anywhere else in the world. 
Now, with the demand urgent, the unions 
hold up their victim, demand. all it has, 
and threaten if it dares resist. Poor San 
Francisco. 

Not all the blame must be laid at the 
door of the unions. They are only part 
of the load that the struggling city bears 
upon her back. The workman gets only 
that which the richer and more powerful 
hold-up man leaves. And. between welch- 
ing insurance companies and extortionate 
demands of the lumber men and_ pur- 
veyers of other- materials necessary. ‘for 
the city’s rehabilitation, there is not al- 
ways very much left for the smaller. rob- 
ber to take. 

Brotherly — kindness? Generosity, ? 
Somewhere we seem to have heard these 
words before. Was it just.after the great 
fire—or are they but echoes from some 
distant past, meaningless words that have 
come down to us from an age when men 
had not yet thought of such things as 
advancing the price of lumber simply. be- 
cause a people had urgent need of it for 
the rebuilding of their homes?. Surely 
they do not belong to a time when-a man 
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doubles or quadruples the amount de- 
manded as rent for a house simply be- 
cause his neighbor is without shelter and 
must pay the price demanded. Perhaps, 
after all, the words mean nothing—are 
merely unintentional jumblings of certain 
letters of. the alphabet. 

And mentioning increased rents—are 
the labor unions and the sellers of build- 
ing materials, and the insurance thieves, 
altogether responsible for the holding 
-back of the city? Perhaps it is possible 
that the spirit of greed which animates 
these men is not entirely absent from 
that part of the population which the 
newspapers ironically style “the dear 
public.” But no, surely the “common 
people” of San Francisco would not take 
advantage of one another—not after the 
events of the earthquake and fire days. 
Preposterous ! 

Yes, San Francisco will be rebuilt. She 
will again be the great city of the West, 
the Golden City by the Golden Gate. 
But; whether it be soon or only after the 
weary drift of comfortless years lies with 
the people themselves. What is the matter 
with’San Francisco is obvious. She may 
continue. to. be boss-driven, union-ridden, 
robbed by. those whose creditor she is, 
held up by scheming manufacturers and 
dealers, made the plaything of petty poli- 
ticians—or ‘she may set herself earnestly 
to rid herself of the weight about her 
neck,. to shake off the grasp of those who 
are arresting her development, holding 
her back from the goal toward which she 
is struggling. She can do it. ‘Will she? 
The. people themselves must answer. 
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BY &.. F,. XL. 


The dead leaves form into a phantom dance, 


Like hopeless memories, 


that sad ard. slow, 


Unite, and part, and in the evening’s glow, 


Ebb to and fro. 


The redd’ning, mellow gleams enhance 
The faded beauty of the world, and throw 
A light upon the clouds that come and go, 
When the sun is low. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS IN THE WEST. 
By Felix J. Koch. 


The Owl Express was due at Fresno at 
11:05 or 11:10, and we had remained up. Of 
course, we could have gone on down the road 
at half-past six, but it isn’t the pleasantest 
thing in the world to land at Mojave at two 
in the morning, homeless and friendless. 

He was what Mark Twain would have called 


a dapper, pert young man, represented the 
Republican or Democrat or, Populist—I dis- 
recall which. He craved an interview. He 
was after a “ story.’ 

Out in the West, and after a “story” at 
half-past ten at night, when the West is full 


of stories for the asking! 


To kill time, my friend asked him if he knew 
the tale of the “Greatest Fake in the World.” 
f course he didn’t. Any cub reporter in 


New York knew, because it wasn’t in New 
York that the affair had occurred. Journalists 
are much alike—they never know their own 
locality. 

“Tt was down in Angel’s Camp,”’ he told him, 
“thirty or forty years ago. here were two 
old miners—cronies, if ever was—but fond of a 
joke as are the Irish. The mine boss was 
strict, the owner stricter, and the men ‘cut up’ 
all the more. 

“Jim Jones—we will call him—knew where 
Tim Black was to dig in the morning, and re- 
solved to play him a trick. Somewheres or 
other, he obtained an old Indian skull—some 
late-departed Digger—and planted it in the 
bed rock, where Jim’s Pick must strike. Then 
he retired to await developments. 

“Pick up any history—Californian, Ameri- 
oe: universal—and turn to the opening chap- 
er. 

“ The oldest known human remain was found 
in Calaveras County, California, and has been 
named the Calaveras skull. From the nature 
of the rock in which it was found, mankind is 
now known to be millions of years older than 
had been supposed. 

“All over the world they have a these 
facts and incorporated them as Gospel 

“Only a poet, in a spirit of fun, ever “divined 
the truth. 

“Just at the time that Tim Black went into 
the mine at Angel’s Camp, a scientist—scien- 
tificer, they called him then—struck the min- 
ing community. 

“Tim found the skull and brought it up. The 
scientist saw it, and went down into the mine. 
He came, he saw, he telegraphed from the 
nearest available point. 

*“*Never before had a skull been found in 
that stratum. 

“The Secretary of the Interior sent out 
scientists to study. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution sent out learned men to investigate. A 
lot of other institutions, with more wisdom 
than horse sense, paid traveling = to 
savants to inspect a commonplace 

“Of course that mine became famous. Stock 
went up to par and beyond over night. The 
boss was pleased, and even had he dared in the 
first place, Jim Jones would now never have 
mustered up courage to tell the truth of the 
‘plant.’ So the thing went into history, the 
skull into the museum, and only the poet, 
ae Harte’s, effusion hit at the unsuspected 
ruth. 

“Years passed, and the story leaked out at 
Angel’s Camp. Then an itinerant minister, 
now in high standing at Los Angeles, obtained 
it from the lips of the dying culprit, or an as- 


But. no press agency would pay to 
spread broadcast the facts, and so books are 
still printed everywhere, always, that begin 
our known creation with the Calaveras skull.”’ 


suciate. 


The young man looked at the note-book, at 
the clock, and at us, winningly. 
“Capital! Capital!’”’ And then: “ Don’t you 


know some more?” 

They had turned us loose in the West for 
hree months, and of course there were any 
number of stories. 


Furthermore, there was still a quarter of an 
hour before the Owl, and really no other pas- 
time. 


ps. Ever heard the story of the, Salton Sea 
photographs ?’’ 

f he had he didn’t admit it. 

“I’m not saying who is responsible for that 
affair, but just want to tell you an incident: 

“When the waters rose, engulfing the just 
and the unjust of Salton, a certain newspaper, 
out in the West, was hard put to it to get 
photographs of the place. The weather was 
not quite the sort for sending a staff pho- 
tographer down to the Sea, and heretofore Sal- 
ton had been too inconspicuous for photos to 
be kept in stock. : 

“They appealed to the Development Com- 
pany, that is accused by some and vindicated 
by others, of having caused the sea. The 
company, eager at that time for the favor of 
the press, presented them with its brochure 

“Therein, among others, was a charming 
picture of ‘The Desert Reclaimed,’ the Colo- 
rado,’ or Great American Desert that Was 
with the alfalfa blooming and the gum trees 


waving, and the irrigation canal winding its 
way, gently, peacefully, through the rich allu- 
vial. Knee-deep in the water were the kine, 
Holsteins and Aldernays, with their calves, 
switching their tails in the leafy shadows. 


One of them—the photographer had the artistic 
instinct—was climbing from the water onto 
the bank, and another preparing to follow. 

“What Rockwell ever paid for that picture 
I don’t pretend to know; it certainly is « 
beauty 

= That was the illustration the paper might 
reproduce—and reproduce it they did! 

“With them, however, the irrigation cana! 
became the ‘ head-waters of the Salton Sea. 
licking out into the valley, and tne cattle were 
shown as fleeing for their lives from the pas- 
ture land and being engulfed in the quicksands 
while so doing. This, and more, were the 
conclusions drawn by the newspaper from the 
photograph furnished by the company.’ 

The young man seemed to look conscious. 
pene he’d done a similar thing once in his 

e. 

“Tt’s about time for your train now,’’ he 
said, and he slipped off into the night. 

Possibly he was the country correspondent 
who—but then one can never deal in possibili- 
+ Aaa they are going into cold black and 
white. 


a ee 
LITERALLY TRUE. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the rabbit, as he heard a pack 

of hounds following close behind him, and an- 

other pack coming to meet him, “I’m going to 


the dogs.’’ 
—Will H. Hendrickson. 


If a fly gets in my coffee 
I set the coffee by; 
And yet on Pullman cars I take 
My dinner on the fly 
—Will H. Hendrickson. 



































Dr. BE. T. Devine. 





